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TO THE READER. 



The folio wingi Story, in its principal inci* 
dents, was published in the Juvenile Souvenir 
for 1828 ; but being necessarily curtailed, so 
much as to exclude that developement of 
mind in the subject of the tale, and those 
affecting circumstances which give deep inte- 
rest to his long and extraordinary escape, U 
is now offered to the youthful public in a 
more finished state. 

It is perhaps necessary to repeat, that the 
Story of the Stolen Boy is founded on facts, 
which were communicated to the writer by 
Mr. Parker, a gentleman now in this country, 
but who resided at Nachitoches at the period 
of the boy's return, where the circumstance 
created considerable sensation, among all 
classes of the community who became ac- 
quainted with the escape of the boy. 
1* 
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STOLEN BOY 



CHAP. I. 

<^ Dear father, pray come and look at some of 
the strangest people that ever were seen, who 
are sitting opposite to the garden. They are 
not gipsies, such as we used to see in Spain, 
but yet they seem to be wanderers like them, 
and to live out of doors. They all look as 
grave as judges, and have v^ry comical-look- 
ing clothes. Do pray come and see them." 

Such was the entreaty addressed to Don 
Manuel del Perez by his son, a boy between 
eight and nine years of age, a few days after 
himself and family had arrived at the town of 
San Antonio, in the province of Texas, a coun- 
try which joins Louisiana, on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Don Manuel's family consisted of an amiable 
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wife (DoDna Seraphina,) the son we have al- 
ready introduced, a daughter two years young- 
er, and a babe of six months old. 

Little Manuel was a sensible, active, lively 
boy, and being newly released from the con- 
finement of a long voyage, beheld the new 
scene around him with great delight ; but 
never had his dark eyes glistened with so 
much pleasure as now, or his inquiries on sub^ 
jects of curiosity been made with so much in« 
terest. His kind father, therefore, did not 
hesitate to go out with him to see the objects 
of his attraction ; and having done so, he re- 
plied thus in answer to his inquiries : — "Those 
people, my dear ManneU are Indians, the de 
scendants of the original inhabitants of Ame 
rica. Like those of other continents, they ar 
divided into tribes or nations, none of who 
are fond of European settlers, though son 
are friendly in appearance. These people s 
come to trade with us, and will, I doubt n 
conduct themselves with great propriety, 
perceive they are of the tribe of Chocts 
who, with another called Cadows, never c 
hither for any other than peaceable errar 

« And do they all go half naked, fa 
and paint themselves so strangely, like 
poor creatures ?" 
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*^ They all greatly resemble each other, and 
term themselves, aptly enough, ^ red men/ as 
you 86e their skin is copper-colour. They are, 
as you must perceive, finely-formed, athletic 
men, spare of flesh, in consequence of their 
temperance, but possessing much muscular 
Mrength, which results from their habits of 
exercise. Their countenances are indicative 
of deep thought, mingled with an expression of 
cunning and ferocity." 

** As they looked so very grave, I took them 
to be good people, father, only ignorant. Do 
you i^ke them to be so ?" 

" Indeed 1 do not, Manuel." 

The poor boy, looking exceedingly disap- 
pointed at this short answer, which by no 
means accorded with the benevolent wishes of 
his warm little heart, Don Manuel soothed him 
by adding — " My dear, though I am not par- 
tial to the Indians, many people are, and I dare 
say there are persons in San Antonio who can 
give you many instances of their good proper- 
ties. It is certain they are very hospitable, 
for they will sufier no stranger to enter their 
abode, without relieving his wants ; and even 
if he is of a white nation with whom they are 
at war, they will treat him with kindness, and 
conduct hun in safety beyond their own pre- 
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cincts. And although they consider us Q^ 
great justice) as intruders on their laad^ , 
when they sell any portion of it, they T^vgid 
adhere to their bargain, and depart altogeth ^ 
to a proper distance. In their less import^ 
concerns^ they are not less punctual ; an(^ 
they agree to bring a certain quantity of sk^^j 
(which are the principal produce with whic 
they supply us,) we may always depend upo 
them, even if we had paid them beforehan< 
in the spirits, arms, and blankets, they requii 
from us." 

" Then surely they are very honest goo 

' people ?"' said Manuel, eagerly. 

" These qualities are very good certainb 
my dear, and cannot be too much praised 
but there are other points about them, th 
more than counterbalance their virtues. The 

' are so revengeful, as to be never known 
forgive an injury, even though it was inflictc 
on a distant relation, and could have nothic 
to do with their personal feelings. They a: 
so bigoted to their former opinions and cu 
toms, as to resist all improvement, therel 
rendering the gifl of reason useless ; an 
what is far worse, they are so cruel, that th< 
destroy prisoners of war by the most horrib 
torments, a condact, of all others, most repc 
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ant to our ideas of justice, which teaches all 
men to respect that valour in another, which 
he is proud of in himself." 

" That is very wicked, certainly— do these 
Choctaws do this ?" 

*^ All the Indian nations do it, the Choctaws 
among the rest. The Alonquas are, however, 
much worse than these, for they are cannibals, 
which even the Indians consider to be hateful. 
The Cumanches are a nation scarcely less 
dreaded, for although they do not eat their 
victims, they sacrifice more than other tribes 
do, since they not only frequently torture their 
prisoners of war, but those unhappy people 
whom they seize in their robbing expeditions, 
which are frequent. These people are re- 
markable for always travelling on horseback, 
and their appearance, even at a considerable 
distance, never fails to inspire terror in our 
settlements, as it is well known that they are 
in quest of plunder, and will stop at no means 
to attain it. They frequently take away a 
great number of mules and horses, and never 
fail to murder their owners, unless they re- 
serve them for more cruel sport at their own 
residence." 

Manuel looked very grave while Don Ma- 
nuel spoke, but as he was not told that these 
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terrific tribes ever visited San Antonio, their 
enormities of conduct soon vanished from his 
mind ; and being permitted to cultivate an 
acquaintance with the Choctaws, he soon be- 
came amused and interested, in the greatest 
degree, with every thing concerning them. 

Like most lively children of an enterprising 
temper, he was delighted with their power of 
throwing the hatchet, shooting with bows and 
arrows, tracing the woods through impervious 
paths, and enduring pain and hunger without 
complaint ; and he soon learnt so to practise 
these accomplishments, as greatly to surprise 
his mother and sister, the latter of whom was 
charmed to see him dressed in a coronet of 
feathers, and a pair of mocassins. In the 
course of their intercourse, he also picked up 
a good deal of their language ; for being much 
struck with the attitude and delivery of one of 
their orators, he could not help earnestly de- 
siring to know what he was saying, and never 
rested till he had so far attained it, as to cora- 
prebend all their common forms of speech, and 
their names of those things amongst them in 
general use. 

When the Choctaw tribe had finished their 
bargains, had received their rum, brandy, 
gupa, beads, and blankets, they returned to 
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their own distant settlement, but not before 
many of their wisest and gravest chiefs had 
exhibited that terrible propensity to drunken, 
ness, which is such a remarkable trait in their 
characters. Manuel was much shocked at 
this degradation, and for some time ceased to 
praise them as he was wont, or to display the 
feats of activity they had taught him ; and the 
circumstance of his father's purchasing a large 
house at a little distance from the town, and 
the pleasure and trouble of removing thither, 
soon occupied his mind so much, that he near- 
ly forgot his old friends, the " Silver Fox,'* 
and the " Black Bear," and began, as little 
Inez, his sister told him, to find himself very 
happy with his own family, even though they 
wore decent clothes, eat good dinners, wash- 
ed their faces in pure water, and prayed to 
God as good Christians both night and morn- 
ing. 



CHAP. 11. 



Don Manuel had suffered his son to mix much 
with the Indians, from a persuasion that the 
love of exercise they were likely to inspire, 
could hiurdly fail to be beneficial to a Spanish 
2 
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boy, being well aware that his nation are ( 
nerally speaking) much too indolent ; and l>^ 
ing a sensible, well-informed man, calculafe^/ 
for residing in any country, and learning what 
was most valuable in each, he wished to ren- 
der his son alike fitted to become a citizen of 
the world. He was not, however, sorry to see 
that the boy returned to his usual avocations 
with pleasure, and he deter .lined, that when 
he had passed his ninth birthday, he should 
enter on a more regular course of study than 
had hitherto been required from him, the 
course of his education having unavoidably 
been interrupted by the voyage to America, 
and the unsettled state of the family before 
they could procure a permanent abode. 

The birthday of their eldest son was fixed 
upon, by his affectionate parents, as a proper 
time for giving a suitable entertainment to (he 
principal inhabitants of San Antonio ; and ac 
cordingly his entrance into his tenth year ^as 
celebrated with the united luxuries of the old 
world and the new ; and for the day, Manuel 
was treated with much consideration as well 
as affection. He had a handsome new dress 
for the occasion, and among other presents, he 
received, from one of the guests, a very beau. 
tifal galloway suited foT his a^e and size ; and 
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as he had learned to ride, it will readily be 
conceived that nothing could exceed the plea- 
sure he promised himself with this pretty ani- 
mal, which had been properly broken in for 
him, and on wnich he mounted in the presence 
of his mother, and the ladies of her party. 
%,The aduress with which he managed his steed, 
the grace of his motions, and the firmness and 
agility he displayed, excited the admiration of 
every one ; and the heart of the fond mother 
beat high in her bosom, as she inwardly pre- 
dicted the future greatness of her beloved boy ; 
whilst her young daughter, not less happy, 
bounded round her brother, extolling all he 
did to the skies, and allowing (for the first 
time) that even the Choctaws had improved 
him in some things ; '^ for though they did not 
teach him to ride, yet they did teach him to 
shoot, and he could now do both, at the same 
time, most surprisingly." 

All pleasures, as well all pains, must have 
an end ; and poor Manuel, in despite of his 
temporary greatness, at length sunk into such 
deep repose, that it encroached considerably 
on the following day ; but his parents would 
not allow him to be disturbed, because he had 
never been up i^ late before. In consequence, 
when other persons were inclined to take their 
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siesta after dinner, Manuel was quite u[K>n the 
alert, and instead of going to sleep, determined 
to pay a visit to his pretty horse, and perhaps 
take a short ride with the grodm. Accord. 
ii^gly? having received a nod of approbation 
from his father, he went up to the stables, 
which lay at some distance from the house, 
and finding there Diego, a favourite servant, 
who had accompanied the family from Spain, he 
began immediately to beg he would saddle the 
new favourite for him, and accompany him a 
little distance. 

Diego readily promised to fulfil his wishes, 
but observed, " that he must, in the first place, 
put the finishing stroke to what he was about, 
which was cleaning a very fine mare of his 
master's, which had been out that morning." 

To this, of course, the boy made no objec- 
tion, and he continued to caress his own pet, 
and feed him with the best food in the stable, 
whilst the man pursued his task. 

In a moment both were astonished by a 
loud outcry, of a nature which was utterly in- 
comprehensible to them, since it neither r^. 
sembled the roaring of wild beasts, nor the 
voices of human beings ; it was wild, terrible, 
and wonderful — advanced nearer every mo- 
ment — and was soon heard in conjunction with 
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the sound of horses' feet. When this sound 
struck on the servant's ear, he exclaimed — 
^'This must be the Cumanches — ^fly, my dear 
young master, fly to the house this moment." 
But all flight was impossible — even whilst 
he spoke, the stable was entered by a whole 
troop of terrific-looking Indians. Diego was 
seized on the instant, and hurried out by two 
of them ; and although Manuel instinctively 
crept under the animal he was caressing, he 
too was presently seen, and felt a strong arm 
dragging him from his hiding-place. All re< 
sistance appeared vain, and only likely to pro- 
duce instant death ; but Manuel for some mo- 
ments called on his father, in a loud shrieking 
voice, and afterward knelt and held up his 
hands in supplication to the ferocious savage 
who stood nearest him. Alas ! both were in 
vain ; his father at that moment slept uncon- 
scious of all danger, and the only sensation 
produced in the breast of the savage by his 
entreaties, was that of contempt; nevertheless, 
as he perceived that he was a handsome, well 
grown boy, and from the situation in which he 
found him, likely to be conversant with the 
management of horses, and was, moreover, 
richly dressed, he determined on taking him 
2« 
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with them, in preference to stifling' his cries b; 
killing him on the spot. 

In a few moments the poor little boy wa 
dragged out, placed on a tall horse, and hel 
there with an irresistible arm, by the stron 
Indian whose particular prize he was mad< 
The horses and mules were all taken out, sav 
one deemed too old to be useful, and each < 
them being secured by a noose^ was led off b 
one or other of the Indians, poor Diego bein 
bound fast to one' of them, and led off with th 
rest. Whilst this was doing, hope revived i 
the breast of Manuel, and despite of his situf 
tion in the gripe of the barbarian, he shoute 
aloud, though Diego called on him to desist, a 
he expected every moment to see him murdei 
ed in consequence. The poor boy knew thi 
there were plenty of fire-arms in the hous< 
and many hands that would rush to his assisi 
ance, and the dear home which he then behel 
with his eyes, he hoped could be reached wit 
his tongue ; and in the frantic agony of th 
moment, it is certain that his shrieks coul 
have reached the ears of the family, they wer 
so loud and piercing, had they not been e* 
hausted by the fatigues of the preceding d 

All this was but the work of a few mom^ 
and Manuel soon found himself riding at ^ 
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iigious rate, in a direction he had never gone 
before; and being sensible that he might 
cream himself to death to no purpose, he 
^ased, and tried to comfort himself with the 
lope that they would shortly bd pursued by 
lis father and the servants. As his enslaver 
:ept at the head of the troop, he was many 
imes deceived with false hopes, when he 
leard the trampling of horses near him ; and 
t one time, so sanguine were his expectations, 
hat he called out — " Courage, Diego ! they 
.re following us ; we shall soon be rescued.'^ 
'* I can see, master, though you can't," an- 
wered the afflicted man, " and I perceive no 
elp of any kind. Besides, how can they pur. 
ie us to good purpose, when there is not a 
igle creature lefl for them to ride on ?" . 
This melancholy recollection had not once 
'.urred to the mind of the boy, who had hither- 
>uoyed himself up with the hope that his fa- 
would follow at the head of his friends 
servants, whose guns and pistols he al-^ 
instantly expected to hear, thinking such 
is would be the sweetest in the world to 
and being willing to be wounded, and 
t killed, so he might escape from the 
s. When, however, he recollected that 
all the horses were goae^thieXbiA^Wx 
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would be obliged to send for others from 
Antonio, and that the time which would ela 
rendered it utterly improbable that he c< 
overtake them before their arrival in those 
terminable forests towards which they y 
directing their flight, his heart sunk into 
pair, and he wept in bitter anguish for sev 
hours. 

The Indians, on entering the woods, si: 
. ened their pace, and rode on in silence, thr< 
ing their way through the dark labyrint 
tall trees, with a precision and ability wk 
under other circumstances, would have re( 
ed to the mind of Manuel his admiration o1 
old friends, the Choctaws ; but he was n 
too unhappy tq notice any external circ 
stance. Often had he wished to penet 
these sublime forests, to see those stately t 
which rise higher than the towers of ca 
drals, and whose branches are frequently ad 
ed by beautiful flowers, at the same time 
their trunks are entwined by other flower 
the most dazzling colours and beautiful foi 
presenting altogether an assemblage of 
richest stores of nature. By him, these t 
were (tt this moment totally disregardc( 
^very moment that bore him farther fro 
beloved parents and hpme was a new 
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for sorrow, and every faculty of his mind and 
his memory was absorbed in the sorrow of bis 
heart. Even the terror which rested on the 
future, as far as regarded his personal safety, 
was, for the present, suspended, and grief for 
the loss of his beloved parents filled his bosom> 
to the exclusion of every other regret. 



CHAP. III. 



About midnight the whole party emerged 
from different paths, as it appeared, into an 
open glade, of considerable extent, through 
which a clear rivulet wound its way in a wavy , 
line, the banks of which were covered with 
fine soft grass, of the purest emerald hue. 
The moon was at this time high in the blue 
heavens, and the rays reflected in the stream, 
as it rippled over a bed of white pebbles, were 
so brilliant, that for a moment they roused the 
languid spirits of poor Manuel. He cast his 
eyes upwards, and said — " Surely there is a 
God in that beautiful heaven, who looks down 
on this earth, for it is very beautiful too, and 
be will take pity on me, and deliver me some 
time." 

The Indians tied their horses to trees, and 
their prisoners also, in such a mai\tist\?CL^>2cL^ 
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former could obtain food, but tp the latter they 
did not offer any ; neither were tjiey observed 
to take any thing themselves, notwithstanding 
the many hours in which they must have beec 
without, and the great fatigue they had en 
countered. Diego lamented this privation ex. 
ceedingly, and dwelt pathetically on the con^ 
forts his supper was wont to afford him ; bix 
his wants were at this time not equally felt b^ 
Manuel, for his sorrow had completely takei 
away his appetite, and notwithstanding hL 
extreme fatigue, his mind was actively eoa- 
ployed in weighing the possibility of escape, 
whilst the Indians lay asleep around them* 
His ideas were revealed to Diego, who was 
not less alive to the subject : but they both 
soon perceived (with that dismay which can 
only be justly estimated by those who have 
suffered similar misfortunes) that although 
their ligaments did not appear strong, they 
were so ingeniously contrived, that it was im- 
pofisible to unbind them, and also, that they 
were actually fastened to an Indian, whom on 
arising they would inevitably awake. This 
discovery, of course, plunged them still deep- 
er into affliction ; and the night was spent by 
each in fruitless lamentations, which were, in 
one sense, solitary ones also, since they were 
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at a considerable distance from each other ; 

Qod this proof of the ability of the Indians led 
them to suspept that they might understand 
^ much of their language as would render 
Conversation unsafe ; and the only consolation 
lefl to the unhappy prisoners was thus denied 
to them. 

Diego didy however, venture to hint to Ma- 
nuel, that it would be advisable for him by no 
neans to let the savages understand he had 
eamt any of their language from the Choc- 
aws, as he observed — " That if he appeared 
gain it from them, it would give them an 
iea of his extraordinary qOickness, which 
^ould not fail to render them kind to him, and 
lat during the time when he was supposed 
> be entirely ignorant of it, they would con- 
erse freely before him, and he might learn 
rhat they intended to do with their prison- 
rs." 

This advice proved to be very good, as it 
fterward answered both these purposes. If 
: had not been given, poor Manuel would 
ave acted precisely in a contrary ilianner, as 
t was his intention to beg the chief to release 
im and restore him to his parents, in his own 
ongue,v which he hoped would have a greater 
sifect upon him Ihfui his supplications hitherto, 
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and for that purpose he had been trying to 
recollect every word which could be supposed 
to move him. He now abandoned this idea, 
and determined to observe Diego's sugges- 
tions, remembering that the Indians were little 
likely to forego their intentions from any en- 
treaties of his, as all he had learnt from their 
own people, or others, induced him to consider 
them inflexible : he was also persuaded, that 
his father would pursue them even to the Red 
River, on the banks of which he knew there 
were many settlers ; and therefore, if they 
could gain time, they would eventually be re- 
stored to San Antonio. 

The Indians, after a few hours slumber, 
started up with celerity, liberated their horses 
and their prisoners, and afler mounting and 
securing them as before, resumed their jour- 
ney. It continued for about two hours longer 
in the same woody kind of country, but after 
that, was continued over an immense plain, 
great part of which was exceedingly swampy, 
and, of course, bad for the horses. 

Diego observed — "That no European could 
have passed it with safety, nor indeed any 
other creature than an Indian, who, he firmly 
believed, was endued with more senses than 
his fellow-mortals, and therefore, in his opi- 
oioa, akin to the de\i\.^^ 
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When Manuel was enabled in any measure 

to overcome the severe grief which at this 

period might be said to bow him to the earth, 

he was more happy than his fellow-sufferer, in 

not thinking so ill of the persons by whom 

they were taken as he did. In fact, within a 

few months, Manuel had loved the Indians 

with enthusiasm, entered into their pursuits 

with pleasure, studied and extolled their vir- 

tues, excused their faults, and even fancied 

that he should enjoy their manner of living ; 

so that it appeared possible, that if he were 

not destined for slaughter, he might exist 

amongst them happily enough. Far diflTerent 

was it with poor Diego ; he was more than 

thirty years of age, his habits were all con. 

irmed, and it had been no small trial for him 

leave Europe at all, though his affection for 

is master had led him to a country which he 

>nsidered uncivilized at the best — of course, 

e prospect before him was doubly appalling ; 

d although he bore it like a man, and a 

ristian also, by lifting up his heart to God, 

1 praying for resignation, yet his spirits 

*e depressed with the deepest sorrow, and 

frould have been thankful for relief, even 

.he hands of death. He had heard of the 

Ity of the Indians to their prisoners ; and 

3 
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they never turned their eyes upon him but he 
expected they were about to scalp him ; and it 
might be truly said — 

" He died a thousand deaths in fearing one." 
About noon, the party again entered a 
mighty forest, to the great relief of poor Ma- 
nuel, who had long suffered from the heat, and 
whose galled and wearied limbs, when at 
length they alighted, refused to sustain him 
when he was taken from the horse, so that he 
fell as if dead on the roots of a huge tree, be- 
neath which the party were assembling. On 
seeing this, his new master gave him some 
water from a calabash, which was extremely 
refreshing to him, and afterward some maize, 
so prepared as to answer the purpose of bread, 
together with a small strip of dried venison. 
When4he poor boy put it to his lips, he thought 
he could not swallow it, but when the tirst 
mouthful was gone, he found his appetite re- 
turn, to voraciousness, and he eagerly ate all 
that had been given to him. Afler this he 
dropped asleep, almost instantly, and doubtless 
continued unconscious of any thing many hours 
since he was lifted upon the horse ; and had 
travelled a long way, without being aware of 
his removal. ^ 

In two days afterward, the troop arrived at 
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the banks of a considerable river, where t)ie 
wives and children of the -party were waiting 
for them, furnished with plenty of provisions^ 
which were now exceedingly wanted, also with 
canoes, by which they crossed the river. 

After passing this boundary, their watchful- 
ness over their prisoners greatly relaxed, be- 
ing evidently unnecessary, since it was plain 
they had no chance for returning. Every thing 
now conspired to show them that there was 
indeed a great gulf placed between them and 
the world behind them. . All vestiges of civi- 
lized Ufe had been lost to them nearly ever 
since they were carried away, and woods, al- 
most equally impervious with the stream, to 
any but Itidian feet, shut them out from all in- 
tercourse with their countrymen. They were 
surrounded by a new race of beings, who held 
them as enemies, though they had never of- 
fended them, and who, probably, only preserv- 
ed them in order to make them ia future sacri- 
fice, and to whose imperious will they must in 
the mean tin^e stoop, in the same slavery to 
which, it is true, they had seen many fellow- 
jnen (the negroes) devoted^ but had never till 
now conceived that they could bend them- 
selves. 

Three days more elapsed before they reach- 
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cd the town, or settlement, of this Indian tribe ; 
it lay on the banks of a stream which feeds 
the Red River (or Nachitoches,) which, after 
passing through a great extent of country, 
scarcely known (even to the enterprising in- 
habitants of the United States,) falls into the 
Mississippi in Louisiana. Here they were met 
by all the inhabitants, who came forth from 
their wigwams, or huts, to congratulate them 
on their safe return, and the success of their 
expedition, in which a valuable booty had been 
secured, without the loss of a single Indian. 
Manuel perceived that his master, who was 
called Tustanuggi, was held in high respect ; 
but yet he learned that he was only a kind of 
second chief, the first being out with a troop 
of warriors, who were engaged in warfare 
against the nation of Alonquas. 

Tustanuggi took Manuql to his hut, whilst 
another Indian made^signs to Diego to follow 
him. This destination wrung the poor boy to 
the heart ; he had no comfort on the face of 
the earth, but that of being near the faithful 
servant whom he had known from his cradle, 
and whom he well knew was willing to die in 
his behalf. Rushing forward, despite of his 
terrors, he threw himself into Diego's arms, 
clang round him, and sobbed on his bosom, in 
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all that agony of sorrow and affection natural 
to his age and his situation. 

On seeing this, one of the old Indians drew 
the young boys around, who were nearest the 
age of Manuel, and pointing out to theni the 
weakness of this Christian youth, earnestly ex- 
horted them never to give way to such weak- 
ness, especially before their enemies. He con- 
demned tears, as a folly which belonged ex- 
clusively to women, and told them '* the sons 
of their father should spurn it, as the proof of 
cowardice, and the companion of guilt*" Wheh 
the weeping boy heard this, he tried to wipe 
his eyes and look manful ; but the grief of his 
heart was so great, it admitted not of control ; 
he felt that he was torn from his last friend, 
for Diego was mother, sister, father, and 
friend, to him who was henceforward to be 
utterly desolate. His bitter sobs would have 
awakened compassion in the heart of any hu- 
man being, save an Indian ; but they are taught 
from infancy to quell all th^ natural feelings 
of the heart, and to despise that in which they 
disdain to sympathize. 

Manuel was at length torn from Diego's 
bosom, but not before he had whispered to 
him an assurance of his love and watchfulness, 
and an exhortation << to attend to the words of 
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all the Indians whom he should hear speak- 
ing of them." 

Exhausted by the passion of sorrow he had 
undergone, Manuel now entered the wigwam 
of his enslaver, and afler a short time, cast 
round his eyes to recongnise his future situa- 
tion. The wife of Tustanuggi was a woman 
apparently turned of thirty, and might be call- 
ed a good-looking squaw; she was named 
Moscogi. They had two children, the eldest 
a boy about a year older than Manuel, the 
other a female child under two years ; all were 
in the hut, and appeared anxioqs to pay all 
possible attention to the master of it, who re- 
ceived every mark of honour and affection in 
silence, neither encouraging their freedom, 
nor returning their caresses. 

It is well known that the Spaniards are a 
proud people, of stately manners, and little 
given to that lively intercourse among stran- 
gers to which the French and other countries 
are subject. Within their own families this 
formality is entirely dispensed with, and there 
is a deep-seated affection towards those to 
whom they are attached, by domestic ties of 
the warmest description, and which displays 
itself by a thousand trifling attentions indica- 
tive of what is passing in their hearts. When, 
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therefore, Manuel perceived the eoldneaa 
Tustanuggi displayed towards his own wife 
and children, after he had been so long 
<livided from them, (for Moscogi had not been 
one of the wives who attended on the river lo 
forward their views), he could not help think- 
ing, that to him he would be more severe than 
he had apprehended, and that his future life 
was devoted to a hard-hearted master, whom 
no submission could move, no service could * 
soften. 

This surmise did not appear to be well 
founded ; Tustanuggi demanded nothing more 
than it was easy to perform, and when a failure 
took place, he resorted to no mode of punish- 
ment beyond quiet reproof. His wife partook 
his manners ; she displayed none of that pity 
towards the captive, which his too frequent 
tears and evident suftering might have awa- 
kened ; neither was she petulant or exacting 
in her manners. Silent and collected, with a 
pensive aspect, but unrepining temper, she 
performed her allotted task in the management 
of her household, and seemed to find her re- 
-ward in the smiles and caresses of her little 
girl; for the boy, although he obeyed her 
commands, appeared to have little afiection 
for her person. 
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Often did Manuel look towards this boy» 
if he hoped to find in him a friend and pi 
mate,for so we find in general,all children of x,"^ 
same age do look towards each other, wba/. 
ever may be the difference of their country, 
their situation in life, or their education ; for 
nature alike inclines them to play and to 
friendship. But his efforts towards concilia- 
ting the good will of this young Indian were 
fruitless ; he felt, in the glances of his keen 
black eyes, that he was a despised creature, 
whom the little savage would have delighted 
to destroy ; and he learnt, by several questions 
put to his mother, that Manuel was expected 
by and by to form a subject of sport for the 
boys, who hoped they might be permitted to 
torture him to death. On hearing this, Manuel 
listened, it may be supposed, with^terrible in- 
terest to every thing that was said, and be- 
came anxious to the greatest degree to recall, 
every word he had obtained from the Choc- 
taws. 

The second night spent in the wigwam w^ 
disturbed by the loud shrieks of the infant, 
who was seized with some internal disorder, 
for which the mother appeared to have no re- 
medy, and which evidently awoke all her feel- 
ings as such. Manuel had frequently looked 
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at this child wilh great interest, for he felt 
that she could not be his enemy ; and besides, 
ho was a boy of a truly compassionte dispon* 
tion towards every one ; so that it was natural 
he should rise eagerly and offer his assistance, 
though he knew not In what way to be useful. 
They had not hitherto taken his clothes 
from him, and in taking them up in the dark, 
he got hold the wrong way, in consequence of 
which, a few little sugared balls, of the nature 
of pepermint-drops, which had got into the 
crevices of his pockets, rolled out on the floor* 
fle well remembered that they were given to 
him on his birth-day, but he did not know that 
there were any lefl, and he gathered them up 
very eagerly, thinking that their sweetness 
would render them pleasant to tha child, to 
whom he carried them immediately, using the 
most affectionate gestures he could, to induce 
her to take them. The father had by this time 
struck a light, and with much less apathy than 
usual, gazed upon his child, and suggested 
means for its relief, which, however, did not 
appesur in the least availing. Very soon, how* 
ever, afler the little sufferer had swallowed 
the comfits given her by Manuel, a great 
change took place, for the disorder, probably 
proceeding from flatulence, the peppermint was 
eoctremely good for it, by ex^^ux%^2GL^Nxv&^t 
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in a short time those alarming shrieks (so rare' 
ly heard in an Indian cottage) had ceased, her 
eyes again shone brightly, her labouring chest 
ceased to heave, and, as if sensible to whom 
she owed her restoration, slio held out her 
arms to Manuel, v ho taking her fondly to his 
bosom, lay down with her, and had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing her fast asleep and per- 
fectly restored. 

This amendment, which appeared almost 
miraculous in the eyes of the squaw, as might 
be supposed, was very valuable to Manuel, 
not only by disposing the hearts of the family 
favourably to him, but by inspiring the idcja 
that he was become exceedingly attached to 
them. They had no idea of the existence of 
a principle of humanity like that which really 
affected his mind, because with them no ge- 
neral virtue or afiection can be said to exist, 
such feelings never passing the bounds of 
family or country. To these they are firmly, 
inviolably attached, what they want in vi- 
vidness and acuteness, they make up in depth 
and perseverance ; but never have the divine 
doctrines of forgiveness of enemies, universal 
love of their fellow- creatures, or pity for their 
misfortunes, been inculcated amongst them. 

On the following morning, Tustanuggi coa< 
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I a meeting of the chiefs and fathers of 
tflement, which consisted of nearly three 
ed huts, and afforded about thirty men 
)ortance. To this meeting he took Ma- 
and having placed him before them, de- 
l '' his intention of henceforth establish, 
m in his own household, in consequence 

talent which he protested he possessed 
eving sickness, and also in the belief of 
magement of horses, whom, in like man- 
e expected him to cure," 
Quel heard this in silence, and with as 
composure as he could assume ; but his 
iousness of total ignorance on those 
, and his knowledge that not a single 
: remained now in his clothing, and of 
3 that he had no power of cure in any 

occurrence of the same nature as that 

preceding night, rendered him very un- 
\ Earnestly did he desire to explain his 
ion, but the remembrance of Diego's ad- 
lad weight with him, and he studied to 
3s all emotion, even when the most aged 
n the circle thus replied to his master. 
5on, thou hast spoken well ; the great 

hath doubtless sent this child amongst 
preserve our children and our horses ; 
LOU to him, that he become a man amongst 
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The master of the house then proceeded, 
with an air of great solemnity, to strip off 
Manuel's clothes entirely, and rub his body 
completely with some kind of greasy mixture, 
which was in the first place extremely disa- 
greeable, but was certainly necessary to guard 
his body from the musquitoes and other flies, if 
for the rest of his life he was to go nearly na- 
ked, like the people by whom he was surround- 
ed. He next %put mocassins on his feet, a 
calico shirt over his shoulders, and a silver 
fillet round his head, and completed his dress 
by bracelets and armlets, having first cut his 
hair in the usual fashion of the tribe. 

When Uswega beheld him thus metamor- 
phosed, though he had seen the process sullen- 
ly, he yet condescended to show him how to 
hold his spear, and proposed taking him to join 
the boys of the town, who at his age, learnt 
to throw the hatchet, or use the bow and ar- 
row. 

To this the father made no objection, far- 
ther than to say, that on the morrow the son 
of the pale man must begin his duties of attend- 
ing the horses, an employment he must afe&re 
with the other captive, until the return of the 
warriors. Manuel was glad to hear he should 
4 
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8o soon see his fellow-sufferer, but yet h 
dreaded answering the questions he would ni 
turally ask ; and again he spent a sleeplei 
ruminating night. 

To his great relief, when on the morrow li 
met Diego, the poor man saw only, in the in 
proved condition of his young master, reaso 
to hope the same consideration would be e^ 
tended to himself. This conclusion he had tb 
greater right to make, because he knew bin 
self to be a valuable groom, and that he ha 
been of great use to several of the horses the 
had stolen from his master, and which he o) 
served, " it was quite natural he should have 
regard for, wherever they might happen to ht 
He told Manuel every thing respecting 
management of these noble animals, likel 
be of use to him in his future occupation 
peatedly adding, " and it will be a str 
thing indeed, if after a time, you and I ^ 
well mounted, and having well Iraine 
horses, cannot make our escape, either 
Red River, at the time when some tradir 
sels are upon it, or to the Christian t 
Nachitoches, to which it will be our 

Every time they met (which was n< 
a day,) the instructions were repeatec 
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hopes expressed ; but though Manuel heard 
the first with due attention, the second fire- 
quently banished them from his mind, since 
they inevitably led him to the dreadful recollec 
tion of that fate which awaited poor Diego, 
and which was now frequently adverted to at 
home by Uswega, as an approaching festival. 
At these moments, his eyes would fill with 
tears, and he would try to throw himself into 
Diego's arms, that he might hide the anguish 
of his heart, whilst he gratified its impulse of 
affection ; and scarcely did he know whether 
it was right to tell the poor man, in order to 
give him the means of seeking to escape or to 
die, or to preserve a silence, which saved him 
from a contemplation of the most appalling and 
heart-rending nature. 

One day, a large party of Indians set out to 
hunt in the woods, and having observed that 
Diego was in every thing he did expert and 
courageous, they took him with them, order- 
ing Uswega, Manuel, and a few other boys, to 
follow, for the purpose of collecting game, 
these children being quick of eye and swift of 
foot. The scene was entirely new to our 
Spanish boy, and with the hilarity natural to his 
age, he soon forgot his sorrows, and eagerly 
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joined in the sport, feeling, for the first timiS/ 
that it would be possible to him to live happy in 
that wild state, whilst aetirely employed, aU 
thevi^ he was miserable when in a state of in* 
dolence. During their excursion he saw seve- 
ral wild beasts, which were chased and killed 
with an amaaing dexterity by the naked Indi- 
ana, at the very moment of their becoming in 
the vtoiost danger ; and he knew not how to 
admire sufficiently their presence of mind, the 
management of their weapons, and the acute- 
ness of their perceptions f and he again thought 
they were a wonderful people. He had always 
had a great taste for natural history, as many 
children have, and had been permitted by his 
father to have a little aviary in the garden^ in 
which he was making a collection of birds, at 
the time of his misfortune. He now saw innu- 
merable birds, of form and plumage such as he 
had formed no idea of, and particularly the con* 
dor eagle, the vulture, and the wjUd turkey, 
contrasted with innumerable small and exqui- 
sitely beautiful birda, blue, green, and crimson, 
which darted like living g^ms from tree to tree, 
their own vivid hues catching the slanting 
beams of the sun as they penetrated the 
foresU These objects he might have noticed 
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during his journey, but his mind was then sunk 
in all the stupor which follows a sudden and 
:erible misfortune ; he was now to a certain 
iegree recovered, and being at that happy 
leason of life, " when the tear is forgot as soon 
is shed," he became capable of receiving at 
east a transitory pleasure, from the novelty of 
jvery thing around him. 

Alas ! poor Manuel's pleasure was indeed 
ransitory ; whilst gazing on an immense 
rroup of parroquets, who seemed to have ta- 
leti possession of a beautiful flowering plant, 
ind looked like moving foliage themselves, he 
vas startled by a loud cry of pain and terror, 
md the voice that uttered it was doubtless Die- 
jo's. 

Manuel hastened to the spot where several 
Indians were standing, and amongst them lay 
he unfortunate Spaniard, who had been bitten 
n the hand by a rattlesnake, as he was search- 
ng for a bird that had been shot by one of the 
company. The reptile had been instantly 
tilled, but no attention whatever was piaid to 
he wounded man, which not only distressed, 
)ul surprised Manuel exceedingly, as he had 
•epeatedly heard that these people possessed a 
:ure for the bite of this dreadful animal. In 
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his distress be forgot his caution, and addres!^ 
ed every word in his power to use (as taugb 
him by the Choctaws,) first to one and then t( 
another of the Indians, imploring them to as 
sist Diego'; but they either heard him in per 
feet silence, or commanded him *^ not to trou 
ble them, seeing his friend w^s dying. '^ 

Meantime Diego, in an agony of pain, ear 
nestly besought the boy ta cease his lamenta 
tions, and assist him by his prayers, seeing tha 
he had not an hour to live. — " Pray for me 
ray dear Manuel," said he, '< for, alas ! I havt 
no minister of religion to comfort me at thi 
awful Rioment ; and when I am gone, pra] 
for yourself to that gracious God who cai 
guard you in an Indian hut, as well as in you: 
father's house. Oh f I have been much t( 
blame, that when I gave you instructions hov 
to manage your horses, I did not tell you alsc 
to hold fast yoqr religion, to pray night anc 
morning to yourblessed Saviour ; promise mc 
that you will — it is the only comfort you can 
give me." 

Poor Manuel, almost choked with grief] 
promised this, and began to repeat aloud bis 
own evening prayer ; but the increasing panr 
of poor Diego rendered him unable to do n- 
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than cry fervently on Heaven for help, ming- 
ling with petitions for his soul, prayers for the 
deliverance of Manuel, who continued to kneel 
hy him and kiss him, till the last awful moment 
was passed, and his bloated, disfigured corpse 
lay before him, outstretched in the silence of 
death. 

And thus he was compelled to leave it, for 
he had neither implements wherewith to dig 
a grave, nor strength to drag it into any re- 
cess. He wished he could have covered it, if 
only with leaves, but as he was called upon by 
his master, all he was able to do was to take 
off the cloak of Diego, and fasten it over the 
face, which he effected as quickly as possible. 
In doing this he found a small book, which he 
took, it being the only property their enslavers 
had left in his pocket, as being to them use- 
less. 

It will be readily conceived, by my dear 

young readers, how deeply Manuel lamented 
the loss of this his only friend. Indeed, so 
lively was his sorrow, that, to a certain degree 
his Indian friends sympathized with him ; and 
Moscogi in particular lamented his loss, and 
showed him considerable pity. One word, 
however, of her hard-hearted son consoled. 
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him for his present loss, much more than s 
circumstance heside could possibly have do 
The young barbarian lamented ^' that he i 
lost in the woods, because he would not n 
afford them the opportunity of torturing 1 
to death ;" and as Diego was a fine athh 
man, the young savage observed, ^' thai 
would be a great chance if any prisoner i 
brought in, capable of living so long under 
torments they had intended to inflict u] 
him." 

When, therefore, Manuel next fulfilled 
promise, by offering up his prayers, most 
voutly did he thank the all-wise Disposer t 
his faithful servant had been removed, b 
death, which, though painful, was only so 
a short time, and which, in being accidem 
was infinitely preferable to that of murder < 
tortui^e, which was prepared for him. 

In the act of lifling up his feeble voice t 
throbbing heart to God, the poor boy foi 
present comfort ; and who shall dare to say tl 
that " still small voice" was not heard 8 
answered by Him " whom the heaven of b 
vens cannot contain ?" 
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CHAP. V. 

such were the just coaclusions of Manuel, 
let the day of sin and sorrow was at a dis. 
ce, much more decidedly did they soon be- 
30 so. About a fortnight after the death of 
)go, the long absent warriors returned from 
ir distant expedition, in which it was not 
ibted but they had suffered great loss, al- 
ugh it was hoped, from their long-tried va- 
r, that eventual victory had crowned their 
ledition. The conjectures proved just — ^it 
s a most striking scene, when on their first 
learance, the whole population of the settle, 
nt turned out to meet them ; wives and chil- 
!n pressing forward to find their husbands 
1 fathers, or to ascertain the loss they trem- 
d to learn. At this awful moment, the wis* 
n they affect, and the apathy they usually 
libit, all gave way before the dictates of 
ure, and mothers clamorously demanded 
ir sons, wives sought eagerly for their bus- 
ids, and m^n demanded their friends and 
>thers. 

When the result of the battle was known, 
I bowlings and lamentations that followed 
re absolutely astonishing ; it appeared aa if 
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these people, usaally so finn and amnoyed, 
had treasured up every warmer feeling, that 
they might give them vent at one erentfiil mo- 
ment, or as grief had suddenly rendered them 
frantic. The air resounded with their cries— 

• 

the most dolcwous eloquence burst from their 
lips ; and although the women ^[pressed their 
sorrow the most vehemently, the men joined 
them in the strongest demonstrations of it ; aad 
the whole settlement seemed moved as by sue 
heart, and afflicted as by one sorrow. Manuel 
stood amongst them as the only stranger, but 
such was his compassionate nature, that he 
could not behold their affliction without in t 
degree sharing it ; and oflen did he recollect, 
that he too had lost not only a friend, but 
parents, country, and home. 

In the course of less than two houn^ the 
principal warrior proclaitned hi$ success, and 
exhibited eleven prisoners, who were the tro- 
phies of his victory : on this being known, the 
whole settlement passed in a moment from 
this expression of uncontrollable grief to the 
wildest signs of joy. They shouted in exulta- 
tion, pressed round the prisoners, and demand- 
ed that they should be given to them, and has- 
tily began to arrange the means of making a 
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and of torturing the priaoners — two dr. 
tances which always accompanied eaeh 
• 

fore this important affair was settled, 
1 of the women, whose husbands had been 
. during the late affray, stepped forward, 
laimed the right of choosing each a part- 
'om the prisoners, that he might hunt for 
ad her children. This right was acknow- 
d by the aged men who presided over the 
ibly ; and accordingly seven of the un. 
r men condemned, though innocent, to 
the most dreadful death, were led by the 
fB to their own wigwams, and four only 
lefl to glut the crpehy of the savages, 
noment poor Manuel saw these victims 
wards stakes, which some of the party 
placing in the ground, he fled towards 
ace where the horses were sheltered, and 
ting one of those committed to his care. 
Hit, as was his usual custom, towards the 
ing.place. By doing this, as if it were a 
[le ought not to omit, he escaped the de- 

of Uswega, as well as the sight of bar- 
es it froze his blood to think upon ; and 

he returned, finding no one in the hut 
le young child, he remained to take care 
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of it, and in doing so, gained the praises of the 
mother. 

Manuel thought himself happy in thus esca- 
ping the horrible scene ; but, alas ! he could 
not escape the recital with which his young 
companion thought proper to oblige him ; and 
such was its effect upon his spirits, that all the 
grief which he had lately appeared to have 
conquered returned upon him : his appetite 
forsook him : his sleep was disturbed by ter- 
rible dreams, in which he beheld Diego under 
those sufferings which had been intended for 
him. Sometimes he would cry out — " Oh, 
do not tear out his tongue — let him ^gfek to 
me once — do not mangle him with tnoiie hot 
pincers ;" and so much was his mind impress, 
ed by the horrible accounts he had received, 
that all the family were convinced he had wit- 
nessed them, and gave strict orders that he 
should never go near any prisoners again 
— an order which he had repeatedly ftason to 
rejoice in having received. 

Most of the Indian tribes live by hunting, 
and this settlement of the Cumanches cultiva- 
ted only a small portion of maize, which was 
managed by the women entirely, who although 
great slaves to their husbands, were not so in- 
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genious or industrious as many of the women 
are in less ferocious tribes. Moscogi was, 
perhaps, the cleverest woman in the settle- 
ment, and under her teaching, Manuel soon 
became expert in forming straw mats, and 
weaving baskets, at such times as he was not 
employed with the horses , but as his care of 
them (young as he was) had hitherto given 
great satisfaction to Tustanuggi, he had not 
much time for in-door employments. Happy 
was he to get a single half hour to himself, in 
which to read the little book he had found in 
Diego's pocket, and which was entitled ** The 
History of Saint Theresa." Perhaps had Ma- 
nuel been at home, he would never have look- 
ed at it, as being too serious for his age, but 
now, as the only book he had, it was inestima- 
ble in his eyes ; and he read it over and over 
again with avidity, often thinking that the good 
woman whose life was recorded, was more 
happy in her state of suffering than if she had 
fallen into the hands of the Indians ; for he 
would say — *<she suffered for her religion, and 
set a glorious example to all the world ; but 
here people are tormented for no fault, and 
die to no end — they are lost in the wilderness, 

and no one knows what is become of tliem«-r^ 
5 
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Yes," he would add, " thou. Almighty Father, 
seest them, and either in this world or another, 
thou wilt assuredly relieve them : I will never 
cease to pray to thee, and hope in thee ; and 
though I am but a poor, lost child, perhaps 
thou wilt have mercy on me, and release me.'^ 

With such pious aspirations as these, the 
poor boy frequently comforted himself, and by 
degrees he became so habituated to his mode 
of life, that he appeared to those around bim 
well satisfied with it, especially as he grew 
fast, and looked remarkably well. The maize, 
prepared by long boiling into a species of food 
called hominy, agreed well with him ; and 
when to this was added a portion of venison, 
he considered himself well fed, and forgot the 
dainties of his father's table, though he never 
forgot for an hour the dear parents who pro- 
vided them. The first winter he lived with 
the Cumanches, inured him to that evil which 
they think (and justly perhaps) their greatest 
misfortune, viz. the want of sufficient nourish- 
ment ; and afler experiencing that for several 
weeks together, it was no wonder that he af- 
terward ate moderately, and with high relish, 
whatever was given to him. 

It is only justice to Tustanuggi to say, that 
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in the time of scarcity, Manuel shared the 
scanty fare of the family as a son, and that his 
own temperance offered an excellent example 
to those around him. Manuel had at this pe» 
riod gained a complete knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and as he attended many meetings of 
the warriors and elders, he was frequently 
struck with the wisdom of their remarks on 
the common duties of life, and the peculiar 
virtues called for in emergencies of this nature. 
Child as he, was, he could yet see the folly of 
their conduct, in persisting so pertinaciously in 
the way of their ancestors, hy never cultivating 
land, that they subjected themselves to starve 
in the midst of plenty, and in the possession of 
an immense expanse of fruitful country, re- 
mained liable to the most positive want. 

So soon as there was a prospect of success, 
the men set out on various hunting expedi- 
tions, alike for the purpose of procuring food 
for themselves, and the means of barter, for 
clothes and blankets, this tribe greatly prefer- 
ring the calico shirts and the blankets, which 
they procured by that medium, to the skins 
made up by themselves. Tustanuggi and his 
two boys were generally very fortunate, and 
procured many valuable skins, which the for- 
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mer intended to dispose of, together with 
portion of bis mules and horses, to the trade: 
who annually came up the Red River for th 
purpose. To these visitants Manuel cou 
alone look as the future means of his liberatio 
and therefore he carefully listened to evei 
word which could throw any light on the su 
ject of their arrival, the time they remaine 
the distance of the settlement from the R( 
River, the direction in which it flowed^ ai 
the probability that he should be concem< 
with any negotiation. He even learned 
much of their language as he could obtain 
second hand, as he found many of the India 
spoke a little, and he thought that a few wor 
would suffice to tell them who he was, and 
move their compassion ; and many a sleeple 
hour did he pass in contriving the means 
escape to their vessel, and arranging the wor 
with which he would address the commandc 
Poor Manuel, when the time came, had tl 
mortification to find that all his ingenuity ai 
his hopes had been excited in vain. Tust 
nuggi not only set out without him, but by ^ 
manner, indicated suspicion of that which 
really passing in his mind, as he gave ^ 
understand, " that any efiibrt to escapi 
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verely punished," and recommended him 
e double diligence towards the horses. 

disapointment he felt severely ; but he 
be good sense to subdue his emotion, and 
at means he eluded the vigilance of Mos- 

and at least obtained the mournful privi- 
of weeping in secret over his misfortunes. 



CHAP. VI. 



'ANUGGi returned in good humour, for he 
old his horses to advantage, and brought 
Lets, which he greatly needed, and rum, 
h he liked much too well ; and for some 
a scene of drunkenness ensued, very in- 
stent with the boasted wisdom and gn^ 
3f the Indians. Uswega, who had accom- 
)d his father to the Red River for the first 
was exalted exceedingly by the honour 
$rred on him, and treated Manuel with the 
St contempt, forbidding him " to consider 
elf a Cumanche, or to associate mth the 
of the settlement as he was wont to do 4" 
as his father appeared to warrant this in- 
Lce, since he did not reprove it, the stnui- 
¥as, of course, compelle4 to submit. For- 
5* 
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merly, when the youth of the town went in the 
cool of the evening* to throw the hatchet, or 
the spear, and ta shoot with their arrows, or 
pitch their darts, Manuel constantly made one 
of the party ; and as -he wa's singularly expert 
for his age^and the time he had practised, many 
of them were delighted to see him come 
amongst them ; hut now, all held themselves 
at a distance, and took care oflen to remind 
him, ^' that he h^d no red man's hlood in his 
veins — he was a stranger, the son of the pale 
man, with whom they held no affinity." 

It is very prohahle that, cautious as poor 
Manuel had heen in guarding His words at thf 
time when he sought to escape, that he had 
betrayed himself in his ^leep, in consequence 
of which, confidence was withdrawn from him 
by the father-; and the son (who had been 
always inclined to treat him ill) thus gained a 
power of effecting his wishes. The mother 
and the child, however, remained attached to 
him, and the caresses of the latter, in a great 
degree, consoled him for her brother's ill treat, 
ment. He now abstained from seeking any 
play, and applied himself to making baskets 
with double diligence ; and forbore to reply 
when he was twitted by the boys with being 
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" fit only for a woman," though, like all his 
sex, he felt it as a terrible insult. From be- 
ing a lively, gay, and most amusing child, he 
sank into a deeply thinking little n\an, obtain- 
ing a kind of pirematur^ wisdom, far from be- 
ing desirable at hi§ early age. Living in the 
midst of people who, though ignorant^ Were 
cunning, treacherous, and ii;nplacable, he 
found all the sweetest affections of tlje heart, 
the bland ingenuousness of youth, blighted, as 
it were, in their bud ; and he was constrained, 
from the principle of self-preservation, to 
weigh even the most insignificant words before 
he uttered them — to repress a sigh for the 
home he had }o^, or a smile to the companion 
with whom he played, lest they should subject 
him to anger, which might be deadly, or im- 
prisonment, which might be final. 

One day, when poor Manuel had a little 
more time than usual, from Tustanuggi having 
taken put the horses himself, he ventured to a 
littl^ thicket near the town, where the boys 
were.vwoDt to assemble. As soon as he was 

i 

seen, the young fry set up a shout, but it was 
one of joy rather than welcome, for in a minute 
ti^^y all assembled round him, ^nd instantly 
began .to bind him, under ; the .fjlurection of 
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Uswega; and he was giyen to understand that 
they were going to fix him in the opposite tree, 
in order to furnish them a mark at which to 
throw their hatchets or tomahawks. One of 
the boys told him good-naturedly, that their 
object was to throw as near as possible to his 
body, but to avoid injuring him ; but though 
this was better than his first expectation, he 
could not flatter himself that such young and 
unskilful hands could effect their purpose ; and 
in a silent prayer he recommended his soul to 
God, and also begged a blessing on his far 
distant parents. 

At this time he was placed with his back to 
the tree, to which he was firmly bound. 
Knowing that no entreaties would alter the 
intentions of the Indian boys, and that all 
complaint would but subject him to their ri$- 
cule, he determined to endure his fate with 
firmness ; and although he could not forbear 
shutting his eyes when the first of these tre- 
mendous weapons came whizzing close to his 
ears, not a single word escaped his lips, and 
many of the boys praised his unshrinking firm- 
ness. He learnt from their conversation, that 
the boy who should touch him, would forfeit 
his weapon ; it was therefore probable, that 



^ 
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each would try to avoid it to his utmost ; but 
he found also that not one of the young urchius 
attached the slightest idea of harm to killing 
him, or even supposed they should be blamed 
for mangling him in the most terrible manner. 

One afler another did the hatchets approach 
the shudderiug victim ; yet such was the prac- 
tice and abilities of the boys, that no wound 
was given, until the eleventh struck into the 
calf of his leg, from which the blood gushed in 
a torrent. 

On seeing the sanguine stream flow from 
their innocent and uncomplaining victim, a 
loud shout of derision was uttered against him 
who had thrown the last tomahawk ; but no 
pity was evinced for Manuel, who would pro- 
bably have received the next weapon in a more 
vital part, if a dispute had not arisen as to 
whose property the forfeited one had become. 
Happily for him, Tustanuggi had heard the 
shout, and turned his horse towards the place 
from whence it proceeded. The animal he 
rode was one of those originally stolen from 
Don Manuel, the only one remaining unsold ; 
and having been lately very ill, had been at. 
tended to by the poor boy, who was the com* 
pamon of his theft, with unusual care, accord* 
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ing to the well-remembered directions of Die- 
go — a circumstaace whi«h had given Tusta- 
nuggi a much kinder sensation towards our 
young friend than he had evinced for a con- 
siderable time. Under the influence of this 
sentiment, on seeing his present situation, he 
galloped hastily to his rescue, and loudly re- 
proved the troop around him, particularly 
blaming his own son, for suflering them to 
injure the boy, who was his father's property. 
He then applied a ligature to Manuel's leg, as- 
sisted him to mount his horse, and conveyed 
him speedily home, where his wound was 
dressed by M oscogi with great care, as she 
applied to it a poultice of cooling herbs, and 
bandaged it with a skill which would not have 
disgraced an accomplished surgeon. 

Whilst this was doing, the poor boy (whose 
generous heart was easily touched by kind- 
ness) felt towards both his master and mistress, 
a sense of gratitude which almost amounted to 
affection, and enabled him not only to forgive 
the cruel treatment of their son, but to conceal 
all the share he had taken in the late affair, 
itswega was sensible of this, since he heard 
the questions of Tustanuggi, and from this 
time bis dark looks ceased to threaten him ; 
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ut yet it was evident that he despised him for 
le very conduct hy wjiich he profited ; for as 
)venge is a principle implanted in the Indian 
t>m his very birth, he considers it an act of 
eakness to lose any opportunity of taking 
iDgeance. 

Here let my young reader pause, and whilst 
fleeting on the vices of this misguided boy, 
t him devoutly and humbly thank his Al- 
ghty Father that he was born of Christian 
rents, in a Christian land ; let him rejoice 
that his heart is tender, that he can love, 
i pity, and relieve, every human being, 
3 wing that he is commanded so to do, by 
t blessed Redeemer who laid down his life 
the cross for sinners, and let him anxiously 
Irish these feelings, lest he should in any 
pree become hard-hearted, cruel, and re- 
igeful, like the Indian of whom we speak : 
must remember that he has not, like Uswe. 
ignorance to plead in excuse of such sin 
I folly. 



CHAP. VII. 

jn7EL now lay for several weeks on the mat 
the tent, unable to move, suffering severe 
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pain, and that sickness and weariness w^ich is '■> 



the consequence of confinement. During this 
period a messenger arrived from a distant set- 
tlement of the Cumanche nation, calling upon 
them to go to war with the Choctaws, who 
were said to have made an irruption on their 
town. 

The summons was met on the part of the 
Cumanches with great spirit, for an Indian in 
general thinks that fighting is the great busi- 
ness of life ; and so subject are the various 
nations of Indians to warfare, that they have 
always remained few in number, and with a 
beautiful and fruitful country, rich in all the 
means of life, and capable of giving abundance 
to myriads, have continued to be mere patches 
of population, scattered over a continent that 
may give birth to empires. Had they been 
united in mind, flourishing in numbers, nnl 
improving in the arts of life, no stranger could 
have entered their country and taken posses- 
sion of their birthright : they could not have 
been so situated that other nations might say 
(as they have said, in fact,) and might do it 
with truth — " Give place to me, for I am 
worthier than thou." In their history, every 
member of a family may see the value of union 
among themselves. 
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• 

Manuel was surprised to see the numerous 
3reparations now made by Tustanuggi for ^- 
;ering on the ensuing campaign. He had 
seen many instances of extraordinary person. 
%\ vanity amongst the Cumanches, and found 
that the beaux of Spain were not more parti- 
cular in their love of ornament than the barba- 
rian beaux of an Indian settlement ; but it is 
certain he did not suspect that a man of his 
master's age and gravity could be guilty of 
such weakness, till he beheld his present anx- 
iety on the subject. It appeared to be an ob- 
ject of the last importance, in the present case, 
ihat his personal appearance should be impo- 
ling ; and for this purpose, himself, bis wife, 
ind his son, were fully employed. 
In the first place, his head was carefully 
laved on either side of the head, leaving a 
dge of hair standing up in the middle, like a 
tck's comb ; and in this state it was first rub. 
d with bear's grease, and then well powder, 
with swans'-down. The sides of his head 
re then painted with Vermillion ; and his 
s, which had already been slit were so 
led with ornaments, that they hung low 
n on his neck, and were made nearly to 
t behind. Long black streaks were car- 
6 
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ried round his eyes, and spots of the 8ain< 
on hLs cheeks, so as to render his counter 
terrific ; but in his own opinion, and tl: 
his wife, it was the perfection of beauty 
less than terror. It was certain, that ' 
fully equipped, his appearance was granc 
martial. lie had a hunting shirt made 
beautiful deer-skin, which descended neai 
his knees ; a belt, richly worked with I 
of a scarlet colour, in which was slunj 
tomahawk ; and he held gracefully in his 
a spear, of large dimensions. Thus equif 
he placed himself at the head of a small I 
similarly ornamented and accoutred, for 
one of three bodies, who were led by an < 
rienced warrior as the general. 

Moscogi evidently felt much anxiety 
subject of her husband's return ; for 1 
the feelings of affection may be exerci; 
wants of nature create a bond in the d 
life of a savage. — ** Who will get U3 
if thy father falls ?" wore words fr 
addressed to the little girl ; for Usv 
seldom in the hut ; and of\en did the 
Manuel answer — ** I will hunt for } 
for you ;" for he was grateful for th 
she had lately shown him ; and he 
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very wrong in her son to stay at home so little^ 
at a time when his mother required comfort. 
He found, however, that in general the sons 
of other women were attentive to their wants ; 
and that on the death of a warrior, if their 
sons had attained manhood, they cheerfully 
undertook to provide for their widowed parent. 

When Manuel was able once more to take 
exercise on horseback, his strength returned 
quickly, and as provisions were now very plen- 
tiful, he was well fed, and soon recovered his 
good looks. It was observed " that he had 
grown much during his confinement," so that 
he was now very tall of his age ; and it is pro- 
bable that when Moscogi looked at him, she 
thought he might hereafter be as a son to her, 
seeing his obedience to her wishes, and his 
efforts to give her pleasure, far exceeded those 
of Uswega ; and to him the child looked for all 
the pleasure her monotonous existence per- 
mitted. ^ 

Before the return of the warriors took place, 
the town was enlivened by the arrival of a 
party who had made a successful sally in pur- 
suit of booty, to some town or village on the 
frontier, and brought back several horses, two 
of irhich were particularly valuable. Often 
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did poor Manuel look wistfully at these animali 
and wonder whether they also had been stolen 
from his father ; and the sight of them brought 
forcibly to his mind those images which had 
naturally faded in the memory of one so young, 
and so continually called upon to attend to his 
personal duties and precarious safety. From 
what he could gather, through Uswega, who 
was now more conversant with him than for- 
merly, they had been brought from a still 
greater distance then San Antonio, and were 
thought to be injured from the length of the 
journey. In consequence of this surmise, not- 
withstanding the absence of his master, they 
were given, in a great measure, into Manuel's 
care, on account of the lightness of his weight, 
the gentleness of his treatment, and the skill 
he had already evinced in discerning the dis- 
eases of horses, and prescribing for them pro- 
perly. 

Despite of all his care, one of these valuable 
creatures soon sunk under its complaints, and 
the other remained too unwell to be taken to 
the Red River, when the season arrived for 
the annual visit of the traders ; so that poor 
Manuel's chance for seeing them, and regain- 
ing his liberty, again went past unimproved ; 
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but it did not by any means afiect him in the 
same way it had done before. He comforted 
himself with inwardly observing that he had 
excited no suspicion, that he was on good terms 
with all around him, and that if he continued 
to grow up strong and hearty, the time would 
come when his master would need his services, 
^d perhaps grant him freedom, as a reward 
^or them, which would be safer and better 
than seeking it by a medium which would ex- 
pose him to lingering destruction. 

At length the warriors returned, and again 
the whole population rushed out to receive 
them, and repeat the tragic mourning, and the 
barbarous rejoicing. To the great relief of 
Manuel, Moscogi was not among the widows, 
for Tustanuggi returned to his family ; but by 
no means in the health in which he had de- 
parted, for he had lost much blood by the wounds 
he had received, and was evidently weak and 
dispirited. He saw with surprise the im- 
provement which had taken place in Manuel, 
ivhom he had left on the bed of pain, pale and 
anguid ; and it was evident that he believed, 
IS before, that the poor boy possessed some ex- 
raordinary knowledge of the art of healing, 
«rhich he desired to benefit by — a conception 
6*. 
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that of course was very distressing to one y 
knew himself ignorant of the way to help h 
Happily the prisoners were few in numb 
and afler the usual allotment had been ma 
two only remained for slaughter, and th 
were reserved until the night of the full mc 
for some reason connected with the supei 
tions which indicate the only sense of relig 
they display ; although it is certain, that tl 
orators frequently refer to a. future state 
existence, and speak of the Great Spirit as 
rewarder of good and evil. Truly happy i 
Manuel to hear of this respite, for he flatte 
himself that some other person might be foi 
to claim them, not yet sensible of their o 
wants ; nor could he forbear to busy himi 
with plans for their liberation, especially a 
Uswega had informed him that one or b 
would be roasted at a slow fire, and poin 
out the wood intended for the occasion, 
far, however, was he from being able to as 
them to escape, that he never could lean 
whose wigwam they were confined ; and 
deed there was every reason to believe t 
would not themseivea have consented to 
for the courage of endurance is so greal 
them, that they have a pride in suffer 
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which enables them to sustain unheard-of tor- 
tures, and to challenge the inflictors to invent 
still greater. 

Tustanuggi, under the care of his wife and 
Manuel, and principally in consequence of the 
repose he enjoyed, soon regained his usual 
health ; and as he imputed this, in a great 
Dteasure, to the charm which he imagined to 
^ connected with the Spanish boy, of course 
he became more a favourite with him than be- 
fore ; so that at length Manuel thought he 
'^ht venture to spesik a word in favour of the 
prisoners, whose death had already been de- 
Uyed till the following new moon. Such was 
his influence at this time with his master, and 
Bq great had become that master's importance, 
from his courage and conduct, that a consulta. 
tion was actually held on the subject, which 
was certainly a most extraordinary .compliment 
to so young a pleader, and probably without a 
precedent in the annals of the nation, and by 
no means likely to ensure the favour of the 
public for the original mover. 

When Tustanuggi made this proposal to the 
assembled warriors, he gave, as a reason, the 
welfare of the community, who might, in his 
opinion, be more benefited by retaining the 
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prisoners as slaves, than sacrificing them i 
temporary gratification. 

In reply to this, an aged man observe 
" That although the health of Tustanuggi ( 
was dear to them all as a son and a chief! 
had been indeed restored by the Spanish 
who also had been useful to the horses, 
was undoubtedly a prize of great value to 
Cumanches, such arguments did not appl 
the prisoners, who were Indians like tl; 
selves, gifted with no power over disea 
but able and willing to die the death of 
bra^e, and that it would be alike an injui 
their friends and enemies, to alter the cust 
of their fathers on the present occasion." 

This advice being received with due 
plause by all the assembly, Tustanuggi de[ 
ed in silence, and this he preserved aftei 
return to the tent ; so that Manuel knew 
the consequences of his mediation, thougl 
too truly guessed that it was not succesi 
He was, however, by this time, so well av 
of the habits of the Indians, that he absta 
from asking any question ; and aware tha 
had risked his own safety, he appeared to 
get the subject, and redoubled his atten 
both to his master and the ailing horse aire 
mentioned.. 
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A short hunting excursion, in which Manuel 
was included, {and in which he was very use- 
H and therefore distinguished,) relieved his 
'^d from the anxiety he had lately felt when 
^e moon arrived at that period fixed on for 
'ACrifice. The unusual bustle in the town, 
Qd the pleasure manifested by Uswega, told 
^ what was going forward, for Tustanuggi 
^stained, with much delicacy to his feelings, 
r with some mysterious reference to his own 
Ooendment, from speaking on the subject. 
Gathering his materials together, Afanuel 
It down on the ground, to make himself a 
mdle of arrows, not sorry to find himself 
one, for even the child would have been a 
ouble to him at this moment, when his heart 
as heavy, and his spirit restless. 
Seeing he could do no possible good in the 
ise, and that he had already risked his own 
elfare, perhaps even his life, in the service of 
ese unknown savages, who were most pro. 
ibly not less vindictive and cruel than their 
irsecutors, he thought the best thing he could 
)W do, was, if possible, to banish them from 
s mind altogether, by bustling about, and 
>ing from one employment to another. This, 
>wever, he could only accomplish within the 
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hut, for he would not go out,^ lest the fireer or 
the victims should come before his sight, as it 
happened to be within a little distance, and 
almost in a direct line from the place of exe- 
cution, pointed out by Uswega. 

But it was in vain Manuel tried to polish an 
arrow, weave a mat, or sift the maize for 
boiling ; he could not read in his book, which 
was generally the best expedient he found for 
restoring his mind to tranquillity ; nor evea 
frame one sentence of prayer, to that God 
whom yet his heart looked towards as its only 
source of consolation. The circumstance of 
the prisoners being Choctaws, not only gave 
them a peculiar interest in his mind, but re- 
called more vividly than he had lately felt it 
attachment to his family and his country 
Every little circumstance connected with hi 
first view of the Indians, and his communis 
tion with them aflerward, rose to his mine 
and with these remembrances came a bitt 
sense of his own banishment. His own dn 
and imitations of the Choctaws — the innoc 
delight of his little sister — ^the fond smile 
kiss of his tender mother — and the obse: 
tions of his beloved father, rose to his m 
and though the tears slowly rolled dowr 
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«clreek, he yet felt that it was sweet to recall 
the dear images to his mind, and dwell in idea 
on those features be would never more be- 
hold. 

By a natural movement, he placed his hands 
over his eyes, to exclude sight of the objects 
around him, in order that he might with bet- 
ter effect concentrate his thoughts, and feed his 
imagination with recollections of each of those 
relations. Father, mother, sister, and baby- 
brother, each rose successively before him, 
•endued with every beauty that could give grace 
to their forms, and every quality that could 
endear them to the heart, in his partial view ; 
and he wondered how it could happen that he 
<;ould forget any one of them for a single hour, 
— " Not even you, little Juan," said he, as, in 
idea, he gazed on the fair child in its mother's 
lap. 

Just at this moment he was startled from 
his sweetly-sorrowful reverie, by the entrance 
of some person into the hut. He took his 
hands from his eyes slowly, for he feared that 
the traces of tears might be displeasing to his 
master. But no master did he behold — pa ter- 
rific spectre, such as his imagination, in its 
most vivid moments, could never have con- 
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ceived, alone stood before him for a momen 
and then staggered forward and fell, muttei 
ing, in an almost sufibcated voice, a desire fo 
water. 

This was one of the victims, then in the 
course of torture ; and with an agony to which 
no words can do justice, Manuel perceived 
also that he was the very Choctaw to whom, 
in days past, he had attached himself. Thoagb 
his newly-scalped head was all one bloody 
wound, and ono eye was torn from its socket, 
there was still some likeness left in his man- 
gled form, which he recognised at the instant, 
and which served to increase the horror, pity, 
rage, and consternation, which agitated his 
heart, and rendered him for a short time ut* 
terly incapable of fulfilling the wretched crea- 
ture's request. He was absolutely sick with 
the revolting spectacle, even whilst he would 
have given worlds to have relieved its misery : 
his knees smote each other ; his teeth chatter- 
ed ; his hands refused their office : he believ< 
ed himself to be actually expiring. 

Again the poor wretch begged for water : 
and as he had thrown himself on the ground 
his mutilated body was less exposed ; am 
Manuel, rousing all the man within him, triec 
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to ftilfil his wishes. He brought him pure wa- 
ter, in a small vessel, which he held to his 
mouth, (alas ! he had no longer lips,) and had 
soon the satisfaction to perceive that he swaU 
lowed it with avidity and thankfulness. 

Having given him all that he would take, he 
went out himself for air, and rushing as fast 
as his trembling limbs permitted towards the 
open country, he soon placed himself beyond 
the view of the fire and the crowd, when he 
threw himself on the ground, and a flood of 
tears in some measure dispersed that swelling 
of the breast, which was so great as to threa- 
ten his instant destruction. 

It is well known, that the wretched victims 
of Indian ferocity are frequently permitted to 
rest during the time when they are undergoing 
torture, and that they will even sleep some 
hours in that deplorable situation. On this 
detestable subject we are unable to dilate; 
the heart sickens — the blood curdles as we ap- 
proach it ; nor will we afflict our young rea- 
ders, or our own feelings, with one word on 
so revolting a theme, beyond what is necessary 
for the development of poor Manuel's feelings, 
and the progress of his story. 
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For nearly two hours the unhappy boy sat 
on the ground, almost stupified with contend- 
ing emotions ; sometimes ho wais overwhelmed 
with pity ; at others with anger : and several 
times he started on his feet, determined to run 
into the midst of the crowd, and protest against 
their proceedings, even at the risk of sharing 
the horrible sufferings he had witnessed. 
There can be little doubt, that such would 
have been bis conduct, had this circumstance 
happened soon afler his arrival, for he was by 
nature high-souled and courageous, (as he had 
proved to be, in the affair of the tomahawks ;) 
but as he had now been nearly two years 
among these people, their habits of caution 
and deep rumination were grafled on his own 
quick passions. In consequence, he forbore 
all present action ; and recollecting the hour 
for attending the horses was near, he with- 
drew for the purpose of watering them ; and 
found the exercise salutary, in somewhat dis- 
sipating the terrible oppression of his spiiits. 

Whilst still employed in this duty, he was 
joined by Tustanuggi, who informed him, 
'* that the feast was over, it being conduded 
sooner than was expected in consequence of 
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tlie elder prisoner having died in his wigwam, 
hmg before that event was expected." 

The heart of Manuel at this moment felt a 
throb of joy, for he believed that the long 
draughts of water which he had administered 
had accelerated his death, and rendered it 
easy. This relief to his mind enabled him to 
imitate the Indian cautioft, and without reply. 
iag to that part of his master's information, he 
nade some observation on the state of the 
horse he was riding, and on the complaints 
which had been fatal to that which died during 
TustaDuggi's absence. In doing this, he re. 
moved all suspicion of his having seen the 
Indian % for his master, concluding the subject 
was hateful to him, said no more upon it ; and 
desired Uswega also to be silent. 

But although silent, the heart of Manuel 
was firom this eventful day so deeply moved 
against the Indians, that every hour of his life 
he was brooding in his mind schemes for es- 
cape. All his prayers were now directed to 
this purpose — all his thoughts were given up 
to contrivances, and the cares which he gave to 
kis personal comfort and improvement were 
directed to this end. Such was the loathing 
of stomach which he experienced, whenever 
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the thoughts of the mangled prisoner crossed 
his mind, that it is probable he would have 
become seriously ill, from loss of appetite at 
this time, if he had not continually sought to 
counteract it by determining to eat, in order 
that he might become strong ; and for the 
same reason he used frequeutly to bathe, and 
to run, and spend every spare moment in atb* 
letic exercises. 

For this conduct Tustanuggi praised him 
highly, and spoke of him as one who would 
become a true son of the Cumanches : he took 
him out in every hunting-party, by which 
means he learnt the art of living in the woods ; 
and as at this time they mixed more familiar* 
ly with their neighbours than usual, circum- 
stances of great moment to Manuel arose, such 
as conversations on the subject of the tra- 
ders, the course of the Red River, the distance 
and situation of Nachitoches, and other towns 
from whence adventurers might arrive. 

From all these conversations, Manuel drew 
information, which led him to infer, that al- 
though he was actually at a greater distance 
from Nachitoches than from San Antonia, and 
that the two places were at an immense dis. 
tance irom each other, yet that the former 
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must be the poiot at which he must aim, since 
(he country was in that direction less inter. 
sected by those dense forests through which 
he had been brought, and that there was no 
river so broad or deep as the one which he 
had crossed. Indeed, so far as he could learn, 
if be could reach the Red River, he might 
course on its banks all the way to Nachito- 
cbes, without meeting any stream over which 
a good horse could not swim, except one river, 
which, though important, was of a short course 
and could be skirted without g:reat loss of 
time. 

Deep in the recesses of his mind did Manuel 
hide all the information thus gained ; always, 
apparently, employed in watching for game, 
or preparing bis weapons, be asked no ques- 
tions, nor appeared to listen to any conversa- 
tion. Sometimes, when the labours of the 
day were over, and the bunting-party were 
assembled in a pleasant glen^ if they had been 
successful, the hearts of the party would open, 
their usual taciturnity give way, and they 
would " hold a talk," at which time the chil- 
dren stood in respectful silence around them, 
or couched in the grass at a distance. At 
these times Manuel always took care to be 
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near, but he affected to sleep, as if wearier 
by the fatigues of the day ; and thus he no 
only learnt many particulars of the country 
but also that Tustanuggi never intended t< 
take him down to the Red River. His mastei 
observed, with a just judgment of human na 
ture — " That although his boy Manuel ha( 
now become Indian in his habits and afiectionj 
yet, if he went amongst people who lookec 
like his parents, spoke his language, or in any 
way resembled those amongst whom he had 
been bom, probably his old feelings would re. 
turn, and he would endeavour to escape from 
him." To the possibility of losing him he al- 
ways adverted with pain, not only because hi 
was useful, but because he had become " th' 
son of his love." 

When Manuel heard an expression of tb 
kind from his master, his own heart nev 
failed to warm towards him personally ; 1: 
he did not the less resolutely persist in his 
tention ; and added to his other preparati* 
for departure, that faculty of abstaining fi 
food, and subsisting on the smallest poss 
portion of it, for which the Indians are sc 
markable. This is probably the most difl 
«f*aU attainments to a young boy, in hab 
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(.xercise, and in the enjoyment of health; 
nevertheless, Manuel voluntarily entered upon 
it, and, to a great degree, effected his purpose 
in conquering his appetite. 



CHAP. VII. 



As Manuel, from the nature of his employ- 
ment, had always the power of being well 
mounted, and was now fully trusted, he fre- 
quently was able to take a long ramble 
through the neighbouring forest when he 
would sometimes climb high trees, in order to 
take a survey of the surrounding country, and 
Bore especially to trace the courses of rivers, 
n such a situation he could, of course, do 
imself little good, seeing that his view was 
Dntinually impeded ; but the experiments he 
ade helped to keep up the spirit of enter- 
ise in his heart ; and the short glimpses he 
tained at times acted as a stimulant and re- 
shment to his spirits. One day, when he 
\ gone to a much greater distance than he 
tured on before, he reached a beautiful 
le, which spread out like a vista for a con- 
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siderable ¥ray, and in the extreme distance he 
sawy or thought he saw, a man, whose appear- 
ance denoted that he was not an Indian. The 
figure was stepping in a direction from him, 
therefore Mannel lost not a moment in descend, 
ing the tree from whence he had seen him, 
and mounting his horse, by which means he 
hoped soon to overtake him ; but rapid as his 
movements were, since they were unnoticed 
by the stranger, they failed to facilitate his 
wishes, as the figure was soon lost in the ma- 
zes of the wood. He saw enough to convince 
him that the person (although arrayed in ar- 
tides of Indian apparel) was a civilized man^ 
and, he was inclined to believe, was some one 
sent out for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
country on his behalf. For a moment the 
thought struck him that it might be his own 
father ; but Don Manuel was remarkably tall, 
and this person, though of a good stature, was 
not of a description to warrant this conjec- 
ture. 

For several days Manuel tried, but in vaioy 
to get back into the woods ; but the length of 
his stay on this occasion was the mieans of pre- 
venting his return ; and since he had been ia 
the very part through which he came from Saa 
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Antonio, he apprehended that they suspected 
him of an intention to escape that way. 

It is probable that they detained him, in the 
first instance, only as a punishment for loiter, 
ing ; but as a hunting-party, on their return 
from this part of the forest, declared that they 
had seen a man in the woods, who carried a 
gun, and other weapons of a singular construe 
tion, suspicion was excited ; and Manuel was 
ordered to air the horses in a contrary direc- 
tion for the future. 

In his present state of excitement, from anx- 
iety and curiosity, this mandate was hard to 
obey. It was impossible for the stolen boy 
to believe that any object save himself could 
have drawn a person such a long way from 
any civilized settlement ; and being well aware 
that his father would offer a liberal reward to 
any person who would rescue him, he was led 
to this conclusion, << that, after long search, 
Don Manuel had at length found some person 
habituated to negociate with the Indians, and 
who had come out for the purpose of ransom, 
ing him, but who, probably, had become ter- 
rified with the known ferocity of the Cuman- 
ches, and was likely to return without efifect. 
ing his purpose." 
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*^ Oh that I could meet with him, anc 
from him some of the arms of which they e 
I am sure, if I were supported by a i 
and had a good pistol in my hand, I 
make my way through all the Cuman< 
were words frequently hovering on the 1 
Manuel at this time ; but, alas ! they 
served to irritate his mind, without i 
least contributing to the end he so eari 
desired. 

Twice afterward the strange man wac 
in the woods, and once observed to sh 
bird ; but after that he was seen no i 
and as conjecture respecting his appea 
died away, the hopes of Manuel died alsc 
his resolution remained as strong as eve 
felt that he could only depend upon hii 
and that^ in pursuance of his object, he 
risk the utmost vengeance of Indian inflic 
but he thought that he could do this, i 
than be thus exiled from all that renderc 
happy, and be compelled to reside with 
whom he at once dreaded and despisec 
felt at this period of his opening mind, 
necessity for the ties of kindred and fri 
intercourse which are perhaps most aci 
aarly life, when the heart is open to < 
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amiable impression, and though subject to 
many errors, is seldom hard or sordid. 

'< I must," said he, *' have somebody to love, 
and somebody to care for me. I must seek 
my dear parents and my sister ; and even if I 
should be so unhappy as never to find them^ 
yet I shall find some people in a Christian 
country, who will pity and protect me as a 
<)liiistian« Go where I may, so I am in a 
ciiilized country, I must be better ofi* than 
amidst a nation of barbarians." 

During the succeeding winter, all idea of de« 
parture was suspended ; but not less busily 
did the mind of the unfortunate boy labour in 
thmifvht with the project he contemplated ; 
and never did he in the least relax in his atten- 
tions to all the horses under his care, more 
especially that fine one we have already men- 
tioned, since to his management of this animal 
he looked for his power of accomplishing that 
project which now so incessantly occupied his 
thoughts, that it might be said to constitute 
alike his pain and pleasure, and become to him 
a kind of exclusive existence, unseen, but aU 
ways operating. 
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CHAP. VIIL ^' 

The schemes of Manuel were interrupted, 
though his intentions were only confirmed, in 
consequence of the present year heing that on 
which the Cumanches perform those rites in 
honour of the dead, peculiar to the Indians, 
and in which they stand distinct from all other 
people who ever have existed, so far as their 
annals are transmitted. It is well known that 
all their tribes, at the recurrence of seven or 
ten years, repair to the graves of their rela- 
tives, whom they disinter with the greatest 
care, and lament over with every demonstra- 
tion of the greatest sorrow. This dreadful 
view of mortality, in every stage of decay, so 
naturally disgusting to every sense, they en- 
dure without shrinking, and spend, upon the 
most loathsome objects the mind can conceive, 
that love and respect, which during the life of 
the subject they have seldom appeared to feel. 
They approach, these perishing remains with 
profound respect, lavish on them the fondest 
caresses, water them with tears of sorrow, and 
show in every respect an acuteness of feeling 
which no person could have supposed them ca^ 
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pable of entertaining, especially when they re- 
called their cruelty on some occasions, and 
their gravity on all. 

Manuel saw their emotions with a degree 
of pity, but he could not help thinking how 
much better it would have been to show such 
affection to the living, whom it would render 
happy, than to the dead, who felt it not ; and 
he considered that an act of lamentation inten- 
ded to end with a feast, either must be connec- 
ted with frivolity or hypocrisy. When the 
lamentations had ceased, he joined with the 
rest in restoring the disturbed bodies to their 
graves, and covering them with bark, and 
other substances, intended to preserve them ; 
afler which the ceremony concluded, with a 
much more plentiful repast than he had ever 
previously witnessed ; and on their return to 
their own wigwams, he perceived no traces of 
that sorrow which had lately been so striking- 
ly exhibited. 

The whole design of an Indian, from his 
cradle to his grave, is to live as his fathers 
have lived before him. To this he devotes 
himself with the zeal of a martyr, and the cou- 
rage of a warrior ; and without allowing him- 
self to suppose that error can have existed, he 
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continues to perpetuate it, even in cases tbe 
most opposite to those principles of reason 
which seem in many respects to guide him. 
He is sagacious, discriminating, slow in judg- 
ment, self-controlled, and generally temper- 
ate ; but neither time nor experience improve 
his condition, remove his prejudices, amelior 
ate his hardships, soften his austerities, or ad 
vance his interests. Like the beasts anc 
birds, who share his forest domain, he exist 
as if by instinct, contented to be neither bet 
ter nor happier than the brood before him ha( 
been ; and for him light shines in vain, sinci 
be prefers darkness to light, because his fa 
thers were born in darkness. 

So blindly do these men follow their guide 
that Manuel found actions of revenge impose 
as duties from father to son, and failing bin: 
to far distant kindred. Tustanuggi ,who, con 
sidering him as a Cumanche, might be terme* 
a man of amiable disposition, committed i 
murder, for the purpose of revenging the fn 
therofhis mother, who was dead many year 
before himself, or the man he slew saw th 
light ; and in doing this he excited the ven 
geance ofthat man's family, who, it was we! 
known, lay 'm wait for the blood of himself an 
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Uswega. Manuel was one day mistaken for 

the latter, as he was returning alone with a 

^i)g of horses, and narrowly escaped bav- 

% bis skull cleft by the tomahawk that was 

^brown at him by a Cumanche, of evident skill, 

who, on picking up his weapon, gave him to 

Understand that the blow was not meant for 

him ; but if he kept not silence, another would 

•oon lay him low. 

The time again approached when the tra- 
ders were expected on the Red River, previous 
tf) which parties of robbers had, as usual, visit- 
ed the Spanish settlements, but, as itf appear- 
ed, to little purpose, and of course, the horses 
then in possession were doubly valuable. 
Every time this subject was alluded to the 
heart of Manuel throbbed as if it would burst 
his bosom, and the blood rose to his cheek, 
and suffused his features with burning blushes, 
which were happily imputed by Tustanuggi to 
his vexation at finding Uswega was to visit the 
Red River whilst he was still considered meet 
only for living with the women. The true 
cause of his emotion was, the consciousness 
that now or never was the time for his escape ; 
that the effort so long contemplated, must soon 
be made, or he must resign himself to an ex* 
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istence which every day became more hateful 
in his eyes. 

Manuel had now for a long time so trained 
the horse on which he placed his dependenGe, 
that he knew it could far outstrip any other in 
the possession of the settlement ; and having 
never seen any other equally good, he had con- 
tracted a belief that it was the best in the 
world ; and that if be did not avail himself of 
its great properties, such a chance could never 
occur to him again. Subduing the perturba- 
tion of his spirits, lifting up his heart frequent- 
ly to heaven, and eagerly listening to every 
word which threw light on the movements of 
the Indians, he now held himself ready for 
flight, according as circumstances might favour 
his intentions. Within a fortnight of tbe time 
fixed for their departure, which was the full 
of the moon, Tustanuggi ordered Manuel to 
ride the horse in that direction which he war 
hereafter to take ; on which occasion (Jsweg? 
accompanied him, and occasionally mounte 
the favourite. As this boy was only an indi 
ferent rider, the father did this to accusto 
the horse to the way, and the boy to the ban 
which was a very spirited animal, and lit 
^'kely to submit to a new master, especiall; 
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youDg one ; but it was nevertheless necessary 
that he should be mounted by one of light 
weight, that his strength and beauty might re- 
main unimpaired, on arriving at the place of 
barter. 

The boys proceeded together for some time 
very well, but when it was the pleasure of Us- 
wega to mount the favourite, it proved so res- 
tiff, that for a long time there appeared little 
chance of his retaining his seat ; and several 
Indians, who were also present riding other 
horses, destined to the future mart, condemn, 
ed the command of Tustanuggi, as one like- 
ly to prove injurious both to the rider and the 
animal. At length, with a great bolt, the 
horse galloped with amazing rapidity^ com- 
pletely out of sight, and the party followed^ 
under a strong impression that both '* the 
horse and his rider" were lost. 

After traversing the same distance as fast 
as their inferior horses would permit them, 
Manuel and the Cumanches airived at length 
to the spot where Uswga had been thrown on 
the ground, and was found covered with 
bruises ; the horse could not be seen. 

** Has he gone the way towards the Red 
8* 
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River ?" said an old Indian^ to the boy, as he 
assiited him to rise. 

<< No ; he is gone the way towards Nachi* 
toches, and will soon enter the forest that lies 
betwixt the morass and the river, if he is not 
there already. 

The Indian thought for a moment, and then 
said to Manuel — " €ro then towards the forest 
and seek him ; he will know thy voice, and 
obey thy command ; he is a beast of value, 
and must be restored." 

" That he will obey my voice, I am aware; 
but I shall become entangled in that- forest, 
and may never be able to return." 

The Cumanche gave him exact directions 
how to proceed, by marking certain trees 
which he described, observing, that beyond the 
forest lay an open prairie, bounded^bj the Red 
River ; and added — " But go thou fearlessly, 
and we will follow at a distance." 

Manuel obeyed the conmiand, and before he 
reached the forest, found his darling quietly 
grazing on a green turf of the finest verdure ; 
at the sound of his voice, he readily came up 
to him, but would not suffer himself to be led ; 
so that his old rider was obliged to mount him. 
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andiwait the arrival of the Cumanches ; during 
which time he recognised the spot, and found 
readily every object described by the old In- 
dian^ who, onlarriving, took charge of Uswega's 
horse, and highly praised the skill and intrepi- 
dity Manuel had displayed. 

On returning home, whither the discomfited 
Uswega was slowly led, it was strongly insisted 
upo&iby the party, that Manuel was the only 
propter person to conduct the horse to the Red 
River; and it was so evident from his conduct 
on that day, that he could have no intention 
to escape, that Tustanuggi seemed inclined to 
think>of it* He however observed, that if the 
horsoiwere taken every day over the same 
ground, he would not fail to become used to 
it ; and this mode of conquering the difficulty 
should in the first place be resorted to. 

The following morning this was had re- 
course to ; but so strongly did Uswega himself 
recommend the rest of the company keeping 
at a distance, imputing his own misfortune to 
lidingprin company that this caution was ob- 
served^ and they only followed in such a man- 
ner as^to witness his success. He caused the 
horse again apparently to run away, but it waa 
now in, the direction they intended him to go. 
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When this had been practised severa 
mornings, Manuel was permitted to \ 
alone; and Tustanuggi observed, he tl 
this trial would suffice,andthat for thethi 
lowing days the horse should be perfe 
rest. 

The poor boy heard these words with 
sation that cannot be defined ; his heart 
him as being guilty towards his master, ; 
forsaking him ; nevertheless, his reasoi 
acquitted him, seeing he had an unquesti 
right io regain the liberty of which 1 
been unjustly deprived, and by the san 
to tf^ possession of one horse, in lieu 
many stolen from his father, a point ] 
often argiyed with his own conscience, 
contending feelings which pressed uf 
mind in this most awful moment, wen 
ever, such that they entirely prevents 
from securing ^ little stock of provisions 
he had secreted ; and the presence of 
nuggi also hindered him firom taking li 
and arrows, the only means of procurin 
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him to bid farewell to the good Moscogi and 
her beloved little daughter, in which case his 
scheme would have been utterly ruined, and 
his captivity ensured. 



CHAP. IX. 



Manuel pursued his journey as before, at an 
easy pace, till he reached that spot from which 
Uswega's unlucky flight might be dated, when 
he suddenly pricked his horse into a full gallop 
towards the forest, in order that if any Cuman- 
che was abroad in that direction, it might be 
aupposed he laboured under the same misfor- 
tune that his master's son had experienced. 
Bis quick eye darted far and near, to discover 
either friend or enemy ; but neither appeared ; 
and he had the satisfaction to enter the forest 
in less time than it could be expected that he 
should have taken half his usual airing. 

He now, with all the Indian caution, noted 
/every mark described by. the old Cumanche ; 
and dismounting, led his horse carefully for 
many miles ; and, to his great satisfaction, saw 
the day decline, at a place where a little sweet 
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grass and a rippling stream, promised the food 
greatly needed by his generoas but jaded steed, 
to whose comfort he paid every possible attea- 
tion. Such, however, was still his own anx- 
iety, so instinctively did he listen for those 
sounds of pursuit which would have been to 
him sentence of death, under its most terrific 
forms, that he could not venture to eat the ji 
piece of hominy designed for his breakfast, U 
and concealed in his b(&6m, till he had climb- \ 
ed the highest tree in the vicinity, and crouch- 
ed in its thickest foliage. 

Here indeed he slept ; for exhausted nature i 
demanded repose ; but his sleep was disturbed 
by terrific dreams ; and but for the pity he felt 
for his horse, he would have pursued his jour- ^ ^ 
ney by moonlight, unfavourable as it was for « 
ascertaining those marks in the vegetatioDf I 
which could alone enable him to gain the opea ^| 
country. On reflecting on the instructions he 
had so lately, and by such mere chancoy re* 
ceived on this head, he could not help think- 
ing that they had been given him by aa espe* I 
cial Providence, for the most merciful «iid» 
seeing that all the knowledge he had preTious- 
ly gained, had related much more to the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Nachitoches, and 
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the bonks of the Red River, than that which 
was to lead him thither ; and that without his 
last instructions, all the former would have 
tt* been void. 

ux- Under this happy impression, fervent were 
^ his thanks to Almighty God, when, with the 
» <! first beams of day, he prepared to renew his 
ni&, journey. He found the forest now much 
t M more intricate than before, and decidely more 
"M difficult to ride through than any which he 
had ever seen ; but this circumstance he could 
hardly regret, since as the Cumanches al- 
ways travel on horseback, it would be not less 
difficult to his pursuers than himself ; he trust. 
ed, however, that he had none at least in 
this direction, and flattered himself (most 
]Nrobably with justice) that if he was indeed 
sought, they would go in that direction to the 
Red River, where the ship was expected by 
themselves. This was in a contrary direction 
to that he pursued, because the difficulties 
of passing this very forest rendered it easier 
to the Indians to visit the traders considera- 
bly higher up the river, i, e, nearer to its 
source. 

The situation of the sun was at this time a 
gaide of great importance to Manuel, since 
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he was well acquainted with the general bear- 
ings of the country he desired to traverse ; 
and before his glorious guide reached his me- 
ridian, the forest was far less crowded with 
trees, and he saw that he should diverge ink 
the prairie. When, however, this noble bar- 
rier between him and the Cumanches wer< 
passed, seeing the day was extremely hot, h< 
thought it right that his faithful companion anc 
only friend should enjoy some repose before 
they ventured from under the shade ; and ac 
cordingly they halted for a considerable space. 
At this time Manuel benran to suffer the 
pains of hunger, and bitterly repented his own 
deficiency of self-command at the moment of 
his departure. When he saw that his horse, 
which (in memory of his home) he called An- 
tonio, was asleep, and he had covered his 
head with leaves and branches, to guard him 
from the musquitoes, he returned into the for- 
est, for the purpose of collecting some kind 
of nuts or fruit, remembering that now he was 
entering the open country, he should have no 
chance for food of any kind. In a short time 
he found a tree of nuts, which, although of a 
bitter quality, allayed his hunger ; after wluc)j 
he contrived to stow a quantity of them in hk 
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bosom, and would certainly have made a good 
provision for the wants of another day, if the 
8ound*of a rattlesnake under the tree, prepared 
to strike a bird, had not exceedingly alarmed 
ium, and caused him to fly with precipitation 
from such a dangerous neighbourhood. 

In the evening he pursued his way more 
slowly, and by the light of a beautiful moon, 
advanced towards the river, which had been 
so long the object of his wishes, and towards 
which numerous little diverging streams direc- 
ted him ; but he soon became aware that it 
Was too probable he was wasting both his own 
strength and that of his horse, so that they 
stopped as by mutual consent, and laid down 
on the open heath until the morning. 



CHAP. X. 

Whbn the sun rose, Manuel stretched himself 
and gazing round on the boundless expanse, 
slowly lightened up as the mists dispersed, 
thought that he must feel at this moment as 
the first man felt on his creation. He seemed 
to be alone in the vast universe — a being ciit 
off from every human tie, and left to steer hiv 
9 
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way in an unknown sea, without guide cs 
compaas. — '' And yet," said the lonely boy, ai 
he patted the sides of his loved Antonio, '< I 
am not wholly alone, for thou, my good fellow, 
art a safe companion, and a good conductor ; 
for if I mistake not, we are within a furlong 
of the Red River iUelf." 

Yes ! indeed that long-desired object was 
now before him ; and Park himself, when he 
beheld the majestic Niger, never could expe- 
rience more delightful sensations, than those 
which now cheered the breast of the stoko 
boy. 

Alas ! he had need of comfort in mind, h 
little had he in body, seeing the nuts of tb 
preceding day rendered him a very scant 
breakfast ; and so dried and bad was the gra 
around the place, that his poor horse was ve 
insufficiently fed, and little inclined to pun 
his journey. By slow degrees, they traver 
the banks of the riveir, often looking roun^ 
a few stunted tufts of maize, but seldom / 
ing any. 

One object, however, soon struck, and 
moment delighted, the eyes of Manuel; 
was a beautiful American vessel, the vei 
towards which his wishes so long had pc 
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The first emotion he felt was a desire instant- 
\j to hail her, and request the protection and 
assistance he so much required. Before he 
attempted this, however, the caution he had 
acquired among the Indians induced him to 
pause ; — ^he recollected that these people were 
going, not returning ; and that if he entered 
their vessel, he should be carried into the very 
midst of the people from whom he had escap- 
ed ; and even, if not delivered up to them, he 
could hardly hope to elude the vigilance of 
their observations, or be protected from the 
severity of their punishments. Besides, he 
had understood from all he had heard, that 
these dealers were sordid and over-reaching 
••—Chat they were well aware the horses and 
mules they purchased had been stolen from 
his countrymen ; and *' if such was their dis- 
pontion, would they not rob him of his horse, 
and leave him to perish in the wilderness 
alone ?" 

Pursuing these reflections, Manuel pushed 
his horse into a little hollow below the bank, 
where he quietly waited till the vessel was 
got to a considerable distance, when he again 
put his horse to its speed, nor rested till he 
had advanced so far, that the object of his sus* 
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sweet and nutritive ; and his travel, except j| 
ring the hottest portion of the day, had x^eve 
been suspended. In the recesses of the fore 
again glades of green grass were found, ba 
alas ! there were no fruits save nuts, whici 
difficult of access, required strength Manuel i 
longer possessed ; and to shoot, or kill a bir^^ 
appeared a more likely means of preserving e^^ ^ 

istence. 

In this pursuit he was continually foiled ; 
but on arriving at a little stream abounding 
with fish, he plunged into it, and was so for- 
tunate as to secure a fine trout, which having 
killed, he lighted a fire by rubbing sticks,, as he 
had been taught by Tustanuggi, and roasted it 
by running a long stick through the fish, which 
was then thrust into the ground. Happily for 
him, his fire answered a double purpose, for 
whilst he watched with impatience this prepa- 
ration for his food, a large beast of prey darted 
from the underwood, as if about to spring upon 

his horse, but on sight of the fire, fled into the 
recesses of the forest. 

This new danger awoke painful surmises for 
the future in the mind of Manuel ; but such was 
his present distress, that it only quickened his 
movements in securing his fpod, which he ate 



I 
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half raw, yet thought delicious. With the pru. 
dence for which it is certain he had to thank 
bis former habits, he did not eat to excess, but 
carefully placed the remainder of his food in 
some leaves, and tied it with strings of grass 
round his body; afler which, he stretched him- 
self by the side of his fire, and in the belief that 
it would prove his protection, resigned himself 
to sleep, which he exceedingly required, as hun- 
ger lately kept him awake, though it happily 
had not the same effect on Antonio. 

He was awakened by the startling and neigh- 
ing of his faithful animal, which was laid close 
beside him, and which he instantly mounted, 
^ware that danger of some kind threatened 
them. How to proceed he knew not, and there- 
fore resigned himself to the instinctive wisdom 
of the alarmed animal, which threaded its way 
with wonderful velocity through the thickest 
part of the forest, and never seemed willing to 
halt till he emerged into the open country once 
more ; but they had now lost sight of the Red 
River. 

Conscious of his obligations to Antonio, 
Manuel would not eat again till he had atten. 
ded to the wants of his wearied beast, which 
laid down at his bidding, whilst he sought about 
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for little tufts of good grass, and occarionri 
handfuls of maize, which he gathered for hit 
foody making a bag of the calico shirt, which 
was his only clothing, in which he carried the 
result of his labours to the wearied horse. 
When the poor creature was fed, and laid 
down to sleepi Maimel thankfully untied hii 
own provision, and fed also* 

By climbing into the highest tree he could 
find (now a work of terrible labour,) he had 
the satisfaction to see the course of the Red 
River, and be aware that he was still in the 
right track, and would probably before long 
reach the river, which was the only barrier of 
which he had any fear. For a moment his 
spirits rose, with the idea that he had accom- 
plished much the greatest part of his journey * 
but they were as instantly repressed, from re 
collecting that he was now in the very neigl 
bourhood of the Indian towns. 

Trying to reassure himself, he proceed 
now more cautiously, looking round on evr 
side, and many a time fancying he sai 
snake rise, when it was only the dimnes 
his own eyes, arising from diminished stre 
that awoke his fears. Towards nigb 
however, it was certain that he did see 8 
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dian town, and was in the direct way to enter 
it. 

The question arose as before, * might he trust 
the well-known hospitality of the Indians V 
these people were far very far from the settle- 
ment he had lefl — ^they could undoubtedly for- 
ward him to Nachitoches by a more direct road 
than he was pursuing — they might take pity on 
his youth and relieve his wants — a few days* 
rest and food would restore him, for which he 
could hereafter reward them a hundred fold, 
if ever he arrived in his father's house. — '' But 
how did he know this was not the tribe of can- 
nibals of whom he had the most unmitigated 
horror ?" 

The moment this question arose in Manuel's 
mind, he turned his horse's head from the set- 
tlement ; yet with a melancholy smile he saith 
to it — " It is certain they get little picking from 
either your bones or mine," and indeed, so 
thin and gaunt were both become, that one 
would not have supposed it possible they could 
have existed another day. To hide himself 
from the Indians, he entered a wood in the 
same direction, but remained during the fol- 
lowing night in the skirts, being fearful of en- 
tering, lest he should encounter wild beasts, 
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and not daring to make a fire, lest it should 
attract attention from the Indians. These evils 
in some measure diverted him from the pains 
of hunger which he again experienced, and 
which, during the hours of darkness, it was 
impossible to alleviate ; but his horse, more 
fortunate, could nibble the herbage near him. 



CHAP- XL 



Tfit£ following day brought no relief to poor 
Manuel, who now had no means of allaying the 
claims of his appetite, besides eating the young 
leaves of certain trees, and these unfortunate- 
ly were immediately rejected by bis stomach, 
so that he obtained no nourishmeut from them^ 
and was at length compelled to abstain firom 
eating them. 

Towards evening he reached the river so 
long expected, and as he was now at a consi- 
derable distance from the Red River, into 
which it falls, and of course so much nearer its 
source, there little is doubt but his horse ooM 
have forded, or swam it, at an earlier period, 
but now it was impossible. Weak as he was, 
it was yet to him a source of comfort, and ho 
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virould have laid down to sleep on its banks, if 
they had not swarmed with musquitoes, to a 
l^reater degree than he had yet witnessed ; 
and having lately suffered much from these 
insects, he sought to avoid more. 

The following day, he pursued this stream 
towards its source so far, that he was enabled 
to cross it, and having done so, had the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of seeing a kind of vil. 
lage,'or settlement, before him, but whether of 
Indian or of civilized construction, he could 
not tell. He was now so wearied and worn 
down, that his mind was incapable of any 
strong emotion, and he wished only to creep 
into a hut and die ; nevertheless, he combined 
with this idea a sense of consolation in the 
presence of his fellow-creatures, when that 
moment should arrive. He consequently ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to reach the village, 
and effected his purpose before sunset ; but 
on entering the place, he saw no one stirring, 
nor heard sounds indicating human existence. 
Manuel alighted, and entered the first hut 
he saw ; it was perfectly empty, yet indicated 
that it had been lately inhabited. Another 
and another was found in the same situation ; 
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not a single human being was lefl in the set- 
tlement. 

When he finished his search, it was quite 
dark, and the poor boy sitting down on the 
floor of the last hut he had entered, wept 
bitterly over the most terrible disappointment 
he had hitherto experienced. He had, after 
so many toilsome days, reached the habitation 
of man, yet found no voice to bid him wel- 
come, no hand to administer to his. wants — ^life 
would close on him in the desert. 

But the hour of dissolution, though expect- 
ed, did not arrive ; Manuel slept many hours, 
and on raising his head, found the sun was 
high. He rose, and going out, saw his horse 
apparently busily employed, at a little dis- 
tance, in picking something from the ground. 
To his delight, he* found that a bag of maize 
had been scattered there, and he had therefore 
every reason to believe that Antonio had made 
a hearty breakfast before his arrival, as indeed 
might be perceived by the renewed lustre of 
his eye, and the manner in which he approach- 
ed his master. 

It will be readily conceived with what eager- 
ness the famished youth threw himself on the 
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gromd and ate those precious grains — how 
«arefuily he then gathered Ihem, and sought 
in the first hat a vessel in which he could 
wash off the -chaff. The quantity obtained 
was indeed far from satisfying his wants ; but 
there caa be no doubt but it sufiiced to prevent 
him from dying of hanger, and the strength 
it imparted gave him power to make a diligent 
search through ihe place ; and though only re- 
warded by obtaining a small portion of dried 
venison, in a state which we should consider 
loathsome, to him it was an invaluable prize. 

On this slight refreshment, Manuel once 
more set forward, after carefully recalling to 
his mind all that he had heard calculated for 
his guidance to Nachitoches, and fervently 
thanking God for the mercies he had experi- 
«nced. 

When he had proceeded but a short way, he 
«igain became sensible of extreme weakness ; 
hut his horse was more effectually recruited, 
and bore him through the whole day in a won- 
derful manner ; and he had the satisfaction of 
recognising many circumstances which proved 
that he was directing his course aright. He 
mlso obtained a few nuts, and might have got 
« fish, but he had not strength to throw it on 
9 
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the bank ; so that he fancied he could already 
perceive that he was drawing n^ar the land of 
promise, and that the bitterness of death was 
past. 

But on the following day, his poor horse no 
longer obeyed his wishes, and his own strength 
failed so entirely, that all hope again vanished 
from his heart, until at the evening hour, he 
again feasted his eyes with the Red River, 
now a noble stream, and affording him aposi. 
tivc assurance that he wa& within a short dis- 
tance of civilized life. As the nights were 
now at the darkest, he was compelled to take 
up his bivouac as usual ; but he could hardly 
help-persuading himself that he was already 
near to human habitations ; though in this he 
was mistaken. 

The following morning, he arose, as usual, 
v/ith the sun, and tried, by every means in his 
power, to aid his drooping horse ; one of which 
was, plunging into a stream of pure water — a 
refreshment he always took himself when it 
was practicable. He then took the last of his 
nuts, which only served to render his appetite 
more poignant ; but he yet determined to resist 
eating the foliage which tempted him, for he 
said — " Who knows but I may see a village, 
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Nachitoches itself, and then I shall 
ery thing." 

oiany a weary mile yet lay between 
1 the haven he sought, and his voice 
resses frequently failed to urge his 
steed to further exertions ; and often 

upturned eye seem to look reproach- 
et pitifully, upon his wretched master, 
however, they obtained a near view of 
I River, and saw vessels indicating po. 
I in their vicinity, he too seemed inspi* 
\ desire once more to visit mankind, 
stepped forward with renovate spirit. 
,e sun grew high, Manuel was aware 
ras time he should take his usual re- 
)ut as at this time every thing around 
licated that the end of his hopes were 
1 — that Nachitoches itself was before 

could not bring himself to stop ; and 
he alighted to kneel and thank God 
ng so nearly accomplished his ardent 

he instantly resumed his journey. — 
lio, dear Antonio, only go a little Ion. 
1 you shall have corn and water of the 
nd you si i all rest, day afler day, in a 
able stable, or lie in a green meadow 

of your life." 
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I Such were the pvoinisea and coDSollitmis 
eiTered continually to the poor anunal f but od 
his actual arrival at that place so long the ob- 
ject of his incessant desiFe, there seemed Ihtl& 
probability pf their fuUilmeHt. 

It was the Sabbath^lay, a daj Wvegistered 
by the Indians of course, and which had, in » 
great measure, faded from the ibemory of 
Manuel. Many of tjie inhabitants ofNacfai- 
toches were returnillg fronr their plftce of 
worship, or walking to the- outskiit&r of th& 
town, and the appearance of numbers whicb 
they presented seemed wonderful in tb« dazv 
zled eyes of poor Manuel. He had long 
^sired to see his fellow-creatures, but hor 
felt at this moment rather distressed thaoi 
eomforted by the view ; and that most hearts 
sinking of all sensations, being solitary in a 
crowd, pressed heavy upon him. — " No one,"* 
said he, '* approaches me, no one speaks to me- 
— do they not see that I ant dying with hun*> 
ger ?'' 

It was yet plain that every eye was bent 
upon him, as well they might,, for he appeared 
to all a terrific phantom. Both himself and 
his horse were so attenuated, that their riba 
were seen as plain as thoseof a skeleton.^ and 
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they moved so slowly, that there was some- 
thing awful in their gait. The few tattered 
rags which still clung to Manuel waved in the 
wind, and his hollow cheeks, staring eyes, and 
matted hair, united in his person the represen- 
tation of famine andmadness— of every thing 
that was at once deplorable and terrible. 

Still he went on, and still the people gazed 
afler him ; but at the corner of a street, a 
gentleman "was crossing with his son, and the 
horse, wearied beyond endurance, stumbled 
and fell just before him. At this moment, 
Manuel collecting all his energies, threw him- 
self on his knees before the stranger, and 
holding up his bony hands, cried out, in his 
own language, in a faint, hollow voice — *< Oh ! 
sir, have pity on me, I am a Christian boy, and 
not a Cumanche." 

" Whatever you may be, I will take care of 
you ; rise if you can, my poor child, and go 
with me." 

But, alas ! this was beyond his power ; the 
stranger had spoken to him in his own lan- 
guage, and in a tone of kindness, which so 
deeply aifected the poor long-suffering boy, 
that he instantly fainted, and was believed to 
be dead by all who saw him fall, and beheld 
10* 
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the situation to which he was reduced.. Luck* 
ily, amongst other gazers at the strasge spec* 
tacle, was a medical man <^ great expenence, 
by whose skill the weak ktmp of life was again 
rekindled. 

So soon as he could bear motion, his iirsi 
friend, whom I shall call Mr. Osborne, had 
him conveyed to his house, when he was placed 
in a * comfortable bed, provided with cleans 
linen, and attended witb the utmost humanity 
and skill ; by which means he was, in a few 
hours^ placed out of immediate danger. The- 
first words he spoke were an inquiry after hiff 
horse ; and when told that it was as well pro* 
vided for as himself, weak as he was, he ex.- 
pressed his gratitude warmly, on which he . 
was earnestly advised not to say any thing 
more at present, and to endeavour to keep his 
mind as calm as possible. 

In the mean time, many conjectures wew 
made respecting poor Manuel in the town f aad 
public curiosity and compassion once excited^ 
every one became impatient to know some^ 
thing respecting him ; and as many strangers 
were there, and amongst them several Spa* 
niards, in whose Lpngue it was said he had 
spoken, these ^l^eciully greatly desired to 
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question him. This interference with his 
froUge Mr. Osborne resisted, saying that un- 
til the boy was considerably better, not a sin- 
gie question should be asked, nor a remark 
made in his presence, which could agitate him. 

As, however, every day rendered his son 
more intimate with Manuel, it was not sur- 
prising that this youbg gentleman was soon 
able to inform his father of the principal circum- 
stances connected with his history, both as to 
his being stolen from San Antonio about three 
years before, and his miraculous preservation 
through a journey of nearly four hundred 
miles. 

Those particulars Mr. Osborne immediately 
communicated to Don Ignatio, a friend of his, 
wl^o had often been to San Antonio, and was 
acquainted with Don Manuel del Perez, who 
he observed did indeed lose his eldest son at 
that time, and was, together with his wife, 
plunged into the deepest aiQiction for the loss 
of him, insomuch that he had left San Antonio 
in consequence, but not, he believed, till he 
had been satisfied that both his son and his 
servant were dead. 

This account of his afiair was confirmed by 
another gentleman, who had resided in San 
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became no less an object of curiosity in the 
second place, than of interest in the first. 

This view of the matter Mr. Osborne could 
not for a moment take; for although Manuel 
did not speak his own language fluently, from 
8o long disuse, yet he spoke it very differently 
to what any Cumanche could 4o ; and as he 
began to recover, it was evident that his skin 
had originally been of a different colour, and 
what might be expected in an European Spa- 
niard. Why the Cumanches should at the 
risk of being punished, take the pains to send 
his clothing to his parents, so long a journey, 
he could not, in the first instance, conceive ; 
but when poor Manuel was able to converse 
OQ the subject, he then saw clearly that Tus- 
tanuggi, having determined to adopt him as a 
son, took this method of deceiving his father, 
in order that he might prevent him from all 
further search afler a son, for whom it might 
be supposed he would never cease to inquire. 

So soon as his kind protector had satisfied 
his own mind on this important point, he be- 
gan to make inquiries as to the possibility of 
informing Don Manuel on the subject of his 
son's safety* In the course of his conversa- 
tions on this point, ho learnt, to his great sa- 
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tisfactioD, that it was not to New- York, but Sa. 
vannali, that he had removed ; and this point 
once ascertained, he determined to complete 
his " labour of love," by taking the boy thi- 
ther himself, and restore him to those who had 
long lamented him as dead. 

As it will be evident to our readers that only 
vague reports have hitherto reached them, as 
to the actual situation of Don Manuel's fami- 
ly, we shall now leave our stolen boy to the 
kind nursing of his American friends, and look 
into the house of his father, on that eventful 
night when he entered upon a life of such pe- 
culiar character. Happy are we, that although 
still pale and weak — still surrounded by stnin- 
gers, and scarcely assured of the existence of 
his parents, we yet consider him placed under 
the kindest protection, making sure progress 
in inprovement, in health, education, and con. 
sequently, happiness. 
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CHAP. xir. 

It may perhaps be recollected, that at the time 
when poor Manuel was borne away from his 
father's stables, he did not cease to shriek 
with all his might, so long as he had breath or 
strength. His voice, there is every reason to 
believe, awoke his mother, as she started from 
her couch, exclaiming — " That Manuel must 
have fallen, and hurt himself." 

To this observation her husband replied, by 
an assurance that she was mistaken, as he had 
heard no sound of any kind ; and when, in 
answer to his inquiries, the servants assured 
him that Manuel was then gone to the stables 
to visit his pony, it was concluded that her 
fears were entirely false, and^she was entreat- 
ed to compose herself, and finish her siesta. 

This she found impossible ; but supposing 
herself to be in error, she remained for some 
time in the apartment, and then went out to 
walk in the garden, and enjoy the evening air. 
Whilst there, finding her spirits much oppres- 
sed, (for the sound of her dear son's voice still 
seemed ringing in her ears,) she sent a servant 
to the stables, to desire that he would come 
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cunntifg marauders had descended kt one di* 
rection, and returned in another, a circum* 
stance not discovered till the folio wiog morn- 
ing, when, from the marks of the hoofs^ it was 
found that Don Manuel had taken the wrong 
direction. His pursuit was ifndeed ehecked 
by the intervention of the broad forest, in 
which himself and followers soon became in- 
volved, and wandered in hopeless perplexity, 
until conscious that, without proper guides, 
they could never penetrate it, they returned 
by degrees, and with great difficulty, after ex- 
periencing for several days all the evils of 
hunger, apprehension, and fatigue. 

Don Manuel's next effort for the recovery 
of his son, was by engaging the Indians them- 
selves in his service, particularly the Choc- 
taws, who knew and remembered his son ; and 
through their mediati<m he hoped to trace the 
place to which he had been conveyed, promis- 
ing, through them, to pay a princely' ransom 
for their prisoner, and freely forgive their 
offences towards him. From these people, 
however, he could gain no information ; and 
although he sent to examine all the settlements 
of which he could obtain any tidings, he still 
remained in total ignorance of the fate of his 
10 
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son and servant. Neither could h« learn that 
any horses or mules, of the description of his 
own, had found their way into the United 
^States on the one hand, or into Mexico on the 
other ; in every respect to him, darkness sat on 
the fate of his son, which neithor his cares, his 
activity^ nor his wealth, had power to unveil. 

Whilst the father thus searched unavailingly 
for that beloved child, so long his pride and 
delight, the unhappy mother, devoured by the 
most distressing anxiety, experienced still se- 
verer sorrow ; and her younger offspring pined 
away like a withering flower. 

On returning from the last fruitless expedi- 
tion he had made, Don Manuel determined, 
that although his inquiries afler his child would 
never cease, that he would not again subject 
his wife to the increased solicitude occasioned 
by his own absence ; and he sat down once 
more in his own house, as an inhabitant. 
Scarcely had he done so, when that Indian 
arrived who had doubtless been despatched by 
Tustanuggiy but was not of his own nation, 
and who, afler a long oration on the short- 
ness of life, and t e folly of grief, pvesented 
the afflicted parents with the garment^ of their 
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ehifd, and informed them that he slept in a 
far distant grave. 

M a»y times had Donna Seraphina, in the 
first days of her sorrow, protested/' that if she 
knew her child was dead, she should he re- 
signed to lose him, but that the dread of his 
sufferings among the CumancheS) or Alonquas,. 
was more than she could endure ; and in this 
sentiment her husband had concurred. But 
when the awful destiny <^ the pocxr boy was 
announced, when they conceived him to have 
pined away in sickness and sorrow, anaong a 
savage tri&e, they could not forbear to lament 
his death, with all the poignancy of a new and 
unexpected sorrow ; and they hung over his 
well-known garments with bitter anguish and 
floods of tears. 

When Don Manuel was able to examine 
the man farther, he was informed truly that 
poor Diego had died of the bite of a rattlesnake, 
and his body been left in the woods ; but the 
time of his death was specified as occurring 
in the course of the journey, the real time be- 
ing probably unknown to the relator, as being 
a circumstance deemed immaterial by Tusta- 
nuggi, when he prepared the fictitious narsa« 
tive of Manuel's death. 
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Orders were gives to the servants t( 
the Indian with whatever he liked, and r< 
iiini liberally ; whilst the unhappy p: 
shut themselves up in their own apartmi 
seek in prayer and meditation, aided h 
ceremonies of their religion, that supp 
their affliction, which it migiit be said 
new loss demanded. 

In the mean time, the servants, who 
attached to their superiors, and partici 
fond of little Manuel, sought to gain froi 
Indian all particulars of his death ; and fi 
him (according to their universal custon 
ceeding silent, they plied him with li 
as a temptation he could not resist, and ' 
would not fail to render him more talkati 

From all which they now gained froir 
the more intelligent were led to believi 
their young master was not dead, and ths 
clothes had been only sent as a feint, to 
Don Manuel from farther search : but as 
were led also to believe that the poor 
was reserved for some horrible fate, the 
solved not to add by such surmise to his 
sent affliction. — " In the morning," said 
*' we will tell him what the Indian has s 
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his cups, and he shall examine him more 
closely.'* 

But when the morning came, the }ndian was 
gone ; though secured, as they thought, by 
his own complete intoxication, as well as by 
the fastenings of his chamber, he was gone 
forth, and never could be traced. 

Often did the servants consult together on 
the propriety of revealing their suspicions, but 
they could never find a time when it would not 
have been cruel to add to the sorrows of their 
afflicted master. These sorrows were now 
multiplied ; for the infant boy died within a 
month afler Manuel's death was announced ; 
and his mother was pronounced in a state of 
the utmost danger. 

Regardless of every thing, save the health 
of his beloved wife, and convinced that every 
thing around her contributed to remind her of 
her twofold loss, Don Manuel hastily arranged 
his affairs, and determined to leave for ever 

place which to him had proved so disas- 
trous. He could not, however, quit America 
altogether at present, without injury to the 
property of others as well as his own ; and 
therefore he determined, in the first place, to 

procure change of scene, and the best medical 
11* 
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aid, for his lady, and afterward fix on some 
seaport town suitable for his views as a mer- 
cbanty yet removed from scenes connected 
with bis irreparable losses as a father. 

In consequence of this determination, he 
now sailed, with his family for New- York, 
where he had several friends, who entered into 
bis feelings. with the warmest sympathy, and 
lefl no means'untried to restore the health and 
cheer the spirits of Donna Seraphiiia. This 
was, however, best effected by her own sense 
of duty to her beloved husband, and the delight 
she was still capable of taking in her little 
daughter, who, having the advantage of in- 
struction in this large city, improved rapidly 
ip her education, and daily drew her niother 
from sorrowful contemplation on the past, to 
thankfulness for the present blessing. But 
the time too soon arrived, when the health of 
this their only blossom suffered from the cli- 
mate, which was too cold for a southern flow- 
er ; and the parents were warned to depart 
lest their hope should be taken from them. 
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complaiQts, could save them from renewed sor- 
row. So decidedly was the distressed mother 
persuaded that her soq had been preserved 
that he might become a future victim, that at 
some moments she believed he was still liv- 
ing, and besought her husband again to seek 
him, protesting that she would accompany 
him all over the Continent of America ; at 
other times she would consider, that he had 
lalready sufiered under the most cruel tortures, 
und she would rend her own heart, and that of 
her husband and child, by witnessing the ill- 
suppressed agonies this thought awakened in 
her bosom. 

3uch was the state of their minds on their 
^rival at Savannah, which, though not a heal- 
thy place to the inhabitants of cold climates, 
was a present restorative to the little girl, 
whose recovered looks consoled her parents, 
who endeavoured to overcome the pangs of 
memory for her sake, and look forward with 
hope, and backward with resignation. 

But, alas ! an arrow was planted in the heart 
of each, which never ceased to rankle, and 
which wai^ rendered still more acute, because 
each fplt it a duty to conceal the fears and 
feelings which now agitated them from the 
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Other. Continually did Don Manuel repeat,, 
that " he believed his poor boy was long since 
dead ;" and he would argue on the utter im- 
probability, that a child of bis age and sensi- 
bility, broi^ht up with so much tenderness^ 
could long survive the terror he experienced,, 
when torn from his home and parents, and the 
hardships which naturally followed. In tra- 
cing bis fate, he uniformly spoke well of the 
Indians, and doubted not their kindness ; but 
he maintained that Manuel could not live on 
the food they used, or endure the exercise 
they practised. But even while the anxious 
husband thus sought to alleviate the sufferings 
of his wife, his mind (at variance with his 
tongue) was employed in devising a thousand 
means for farther search after the child he 
pronounced dead ; and if be could have form-^ 
ed any idea whither to direct his steps, he would, 
like the Indians, have opened the grave to have 
convinced himself that those precious remains 
were indeed returning to their native dust, and 
that the hand of violence had not precipitated 
them thither. 

Sensible that her husband had done his ut. 
most to discover their son, and believiug that 
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be was indeed satisfied that Manuel was dead, 
the unhappy mother brooded in siUiice on the 
subject ; again the colour on her cheek becamo 
paler, and the strength she had in a measure 
regained, was declining, when those circuro- 
stances occurred, which furnish the subject of 
our concluding chapter. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Mb. Osborne, fully satisfied that his new guest 
and protege was indeed all that he pretended 
to be, became every day more interested in his 
welfare. To those who suggested the idea that 
the stolen boy was an impostor, and not the son 
of Don Manuel, he had uniformly answered—- 
'< There is no imposition in his desolate condi- 
tion ; every body may see that he is starved to 
death, and therefore it is my duty to relieve 
him first, and examine his character afler- 
ward." 

This judgment of the case was both just and 
benevolent ; but all my young readers will be 
aware, that when this kind-hearted man was 
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couviuced that the unfortunate boy had told 
him no lies, nor afifected to move hi^conopas* 
sion, and awake his admiration, by any false 
account of his past sufferings and former situa- 
tion, he felt for .his misfortunes a double pity, 
and for his character a sincere respect ; since, 
young as he was, he had evinced high and es- 
timable qualities. He had shown a strong and 
enduring,affection to his parents, a reliance on 
Almighty goodness, an abhorrence of all cruel- 
ty, and a firmness of endurance, seldom exhi- 
bited ; and therefore, had that in his character 
which promised still more, when his education 
could be fornl^d and his morals attended to* 
Oflen would Mr. Osborne point out these qua- 
lities to his son Henry, as worthyof the highest 
praise, even whilst he lamented the circum- 
stances in which the stolen boy now stood, as 
being ignorant on many points, well known 
to children much younger than himself. 

When Mr. Osborne had ascertained that Don 
Manuel del Perez was indeed at Savannah, 
and had made up his mind to take Manuel thi- 
ther, he had a dress made for him, as much like 
that which he described as being worn by htm 
when he was stolen, as the tailors of Nachi- 
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toches could manage ; and m tliis dress, so 
4soon as it was deemed prudent fur him to go 
•out, he took hira, in the first place, to the hous« 
t)f God. Often as the feelings of devotion had 
been stroagly excited before, in this singularly 
situated boy, never had they risen so highly 
to the gre«t fiource of good as on the present 
•occasion. Though every eye was turned on 
him (for, alas ! human nature is -easily drawn 
from its d«ty,) his eye was on no one ; he 
looked only to that God whom he conceived 
to be more especially looking upon him from 
heaven, in this place, and claiming his grati* 
tude, his promised obedience for the future, 
and his faith in the doctrines to be revealed by 
the preacher. He thought this the day when 
his emancipation was completed, his restora* 
tion ensured ; and it wa« observed by all 
around, that although he scarcely uttered a 
word, even after he had returned from the 
church, yet that his countenance was expres- 
sive of the purest and serenest pleasure : yet 
tears frequently filled his eyes, and there were 
moments when he pressed his bund on his 
heart, as if to repress the violence of its throb- 
bing« 
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He still remained extremely thin in his per- 
ton : but his sunken cheeks began to resume 
be plumpness and smoothness of young flesh, 
md the colour of his skin resumed its original 
)live cast ; whereas, on his arrival, it was 
learly black, from constant exposure to the 
iun, in addition to starving, which has always 
I tendency to darken the complexion. As 
)oon as he could crawl out and use the most 
rifling exertion, he had gone to visit his horse ; 
md it was curious, and even afiecting, to see 
he joyful recognition of his young master 
exhibited by the poor animal. After he visit- 
id him, Antonio fed better, and gained good 
ooks much faster than before ; and therefore 
Vfr. Osborne never interfered to prevent him 
rom performing the offices of a groom, so far 
is he had strength for it, to a creature so well 
neriting all his kindness ; but he nevertheless 
ost no opportunity of impressing on his mind 
the necessity there existed that he should now 
urn his thoughts to totally difierent pursuits, 
md seek very distinct accomplishments from 
hose to which he had been so long accustom- 
ed. 

Happy was it for him, that the little book 
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ibuad in poor Diego's pocket had been so long 
cherished, seeing it had preserved to him the 
power of reading ; the faculty of writing was 
entirely lost ; but even in his present weak 
state, he made considerable progress, under 
the tuition of Henry Osborne, in regaining it ; 
" for tho purpose," as he said, " of writing to 
hifl sister," when he could find any person to 
carry the letter. Mr. Osborne informed him 
of the means by which letters were conveyed 
in organized society, and many other circum- 
stances in common life, as we enjoy it, which 
seemed entirely eradicated from his memory, 
and which excited his wonder and delight. It 
was yet found, that some particular scenes and 
circumstances were impressed on his mind so 
vividly, that they might be said to be painted 
there indelibly, and were described by him in 
language sometimes uncouth, but always stri- 
king and accurate, uttered with grace and en- 
ergy. He remembered the ship in which he 
had sailed from Europe, the garden of his fa- 
ther's house at San Antonio, when filled by 
gay company on his birthday ; and particularly 
his mother's dress, on which he dwelt with 
that fond enthusiasm which accompanied all 
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bis feelings for her and his father. He was 
also fond of her maid, who had accompanied 
him from Europe, but he could recollect the 
name of no other servant ; nor had he any re- 
membrance of his former friends, his usual 
playmates, occupations, or books. It appeared 
as if some things were completely eradicated 
from the tablets of memory, that others might 
be engraven there the deeper. 

With respect to all later transactions, his 
recollection was so vivid, that in recounting 
the circumstances of his long and melancholy 
journey, which had lasted thirteen days (if the 
last is included,) he appeared to live it over 
again, with all its fears in the first part, and its 
sufferings in the latter. The circumstance of 
finding an empty village did not surprise Mr. 
Osborne in the least, as there are times when 
the inhabitants of each settlement go out in a 
body to the woods, or the harvest ; but he did 
not the less feel for the poor disappointed boy, 
and thought it a wonder that he did not there 
end the hardships of his long wanderings. It 
is probable that the circumstance of being near 
the end of his labours, sustained him for the 
last three days ; but it was the opinion of his 
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friends, that he could not have lived through 
another night, at the time when he reached 
Nachitoches. 

^ In recounting the history of his residence, 
he necessarily mentioned the extraordinary 
circumstance of seeing a man in the woods, 
whom, with the quick disicemment of an Indian 
eye, he had pronounced civilized, an opinion 
confirmed hy several of the Cumanches. On 
hearing this, that gentleman immediately ex- 
claimed — " I have no doubt but the person you 
saw was my worthy friend, Audiebon ; be is 
an artist of great merit, who has devoted him- 
self to the study of birds, and in pursuit of his 
object, with all the enthusiasm of genius, pene- 
trates the deepest forests, encounters dangers 
of every kind, and sacrifices every persolial 
comfort — yes, you have seen Audiebon, un- 
doubtedly, and I wish he had seen you." 

The time came, at length, when it was con- 
venient for Mr. Osborne to set out ; and as he 
preferred going by water, for the way by land 
was full of Indians, many of whom were of 
the worst descripition, he looked out for a ves- 
sel about to fall down the Mississippi, from 
whence he knew he could proceed without 
difficulty. 
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Whilst making his bargain, he was accosted 
by one of those persons who had returned from 
their expedition up the Red River, desiring to 
know, " if a report he had just heard were 
true, that a boy was under his care, who had 
come from a Cumanche settlement, and of 
whom Tustanuggi, a chief of that nation, was 
in search ?" 

Mr. Osborne answered, that he had seen 
such a boy certainly, but was too busy to talk 
on the matter at present ; and on leaving the 
man, he hastened home, and in the course of 
an hour himself, Manuel, the hqrse, and his 
own son, were on board. He had already pro- 
mised the latter this journey, as a high treat ; 
and as he expected to do business at Savan- 
nah, he wished in some measure to initiate his 
son, and introduce hip^ to their future corres- 
pendents. 

The voyage was found highly beneficial to 
the health of Manuel, so that he throve much 
better than he had done on land ; and when 
they reached the shores of Georgia, his figure 
was that of a tall, handsome lad, above the 
usual height for his age, and singularly mus- 
cular and agile. The bad condition of his 

12* 
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hair, which had been fonnerly shaven on the 
sides, and left thick in the middle, was hid 
den by his cap ; and his open countenance, 
quick eye, and changing colour, gave an ex- 
pression of sensibility and animation, which 
interested all who saw him. It was yet cer- 
tain that it was his kind attention to Heniy, 
who had been very ill during the voyage, and 
who was leaning upon his arm, that, more 
than his personal appearance, struck those 
who saw them land, several of whom remark- 
ed, that they would answer for it the taller of 
those boys was of a good disposition, and^- 
'< he is exceedingly like a gentleman I know," 
said one of them. 

" Do you know Don Manuel del Perez V 
said Mr. Osborne, somewhat quickly : '* cau 
you tell me where he lives ?" 

*' I can," said the gentleman ; '' his hous 
lies to the left, among those lime- trees ; y 
may see a part of the verandah here ; but yj 
will not see him to-day ; it is a day of mov 
ing in his family." 

Mr. Osb(jme, as it was still early, did 
therefore despair, although, it was not 
material if he waited fpr the morrow ; but 
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landing his luggage, breakfasting at an inn, 
and arranging his dress, and that of the boys, 
he proceeded towards the place of Don Ma- 
nuel's residance, glad in his own mind, that by 
conversation with Manuel, he had renewed his 
knowledge of the Spanish language, yet feel- 
ing, at a loss how to find words for the ap- 
proaching occasion. 

He found the dwelling situated in a beauti- 
full pleasure-ground, indicating the residence 
of a man of wealth, and surrounded with those 
elegancies and conveniences, so desirable in 
warm countries. Directing the boys to seat 
themselves under the shade of the verandah, 
he proceeded to the house, and inquired if Don 
Manuel were at home, at the same time saying 
— " I am aware that your master does not 
in general see company to-day, but my busi- 
ness is of a very particular nature." 

" It is not to-day, but to^morroWf^ replied 
the man, at the same time speaking to another 
servant, who in a short time ushered Mr.< Os- 
borne into the room, where Don Manuel, his 
wife, and daughter, were sitting ; but the lat- 
ter, on his entrance, rose to depart. 

"Pardon me, madam," said Mr. Osborne, 
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with great respect, but considerable emotion, 
" if I request you to remain ; my business is of 
such a nature, that if Don Manuel had not 
been within, it would have been my duty to 
have seen you upon it." 

" Me, sir ! I am too ill to be spoken with." 

" Pardon me ! a mother can endure much, 

when the subject is her child — when she is 

seeking even a painful conviction on a dubious 

point." 

Donna Seraphina sank into her chair, pale 
as ashes, but utterly unable to speak ; whilst 
Don Manuel, eagerly rising, exclaimed — " For 
Heaven's sake, sir, if you have any news to 
give us of our poor lost boy, speak quickly — 
but do not dare to trifle with our feelings ; and 
I beseech you, deal delicately with a. wife and 
mother, whose weakness you must perceive." 
" Sir," said Mr. Osborne, " I am myself a 
father, ajad a widowed husband. I can feel 
for you sincerely, or I should not have come 
all the way from Nachitoches to bring you in- 
formation which was improper to reveal, or 
unworthy of attention." 

" Speak on, sir, I beseech you." 

^' About two months since, a Spanish bQy> 
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escaped from a settlement of the CumancheS} 
arrived in Naclxitoches, after passing through 
an uninhabited country, about four hundred 
miles. I need not tell you he was on the point 
of perishing with hunger, and that it was some 
time before he could inform us who he was, 
and how he came in this condition ; but when 
he could speak, he said, that he was stolen 
from San Antonio, at the same time with your 
son and your servant Diego." 

<< Does he say Manuel is dead ?" cried the 
mother. 

'* On the contrary, he spoke of him as 
grow'mg very fast, and being expert at all In- 
dian exercises." 

** He lives ! he lives !" cried the mother, and 
instantly 43unk fainting on the floor. 

The more immediate attention of Don Ma- 
nuel was now called to his wife, whom, when 
she was restored, he now earnestly desired to 
withdraw ; but she declared — *' that since she 
knew her son was nfive, she could bear any 
thing ;" and she entreated Mr. Osborne to 
proceed with his narrative. 

" Alas !" observed Don Manuel, " to us it 
must be painful, even if true ; if these wild 
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people have rendered our child one of them* 
selves, he is as mu^h lost to us as if the grave 
had closed on hi*n ; so young-»— so very young, 
he could be modelled to any thing ; and if I 
had the }> ^wer to compel his return, no doubt 
he would fly to his old haunts, and render us 
more wretched than ever." 

<< But this boy declares that Manuel pines 
afler his parents, whom he loves roost tender- 
ly ; that the cruelty of the Indians was so ab- 
horrent to his nature, as to disgust him entire, 
ly, and induce him, at the utmost risk of life, 
to return to them. I must not, however, dis- 
guise from you, that this boy is thought by 
many an impostor, though I could pledge my- 
self for his truth." 

^' Alas ! I fear you are deceived ; for it is 
certain we should have heard if any such boy 
had been taken with our own : it is true, ou 
servants believed the tale told by the Indiv 
was false ; can this boy account for our sor 
clothes being sent back to us ?" 

" Very easily : Tustanuggi, who had ta? 
him captive, and, unquestionably, conceivet 
him a great affection, by this means sougJ 
divert you from pursuit. My informer i 
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that afler he saw Manuel dressed as an Indian, 
he never found any vestige of his former cloth- 
ing." 

"Does he seem to know any thing of 
Diego ?" 

" Yes ; he speaks of him with great affec- 
tion} and was with him when he died in the 
woods, from the bite of a rattlesnake." 

" How strange ! — had he any knowledge of 
me, or any of my household?" 

** He knew you well, for he described you 
to me exactly ; also your house and garden at 
San Antonio. He told me also, that on the 
day when your son completed his ninth year, 
which is some time in this season. Donna Se- 
raphina wore a lemon-coloured dress, trimmed 
with white bugles, and a veil, most richly em- 
broidered." 

" So I did ; the poor boy is right ; undoubt- 
edly he is no impostor. Our own sorrows 
absorbed us so much, we knew not of our 
neighbour's loss." 

" We will atone for it now," said Don Ma- 
nuel ; " I will take upon me henceforward the 
fortunes of this poor boy. He shall be re- 
stored to his friends at San Antonio, and all 
his wants provided for." 
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" Ah, sir ! let us see this boy instantly* 
Why — why did he leave my Manuel ? How 
much must he suffer from the loss of his com- 
panion ! If one escaped from the Indians, 
why could not two ?" 

*< This boy obtained a horse of extraordinary 
qualities, as you shall convince yourself, ma- 
dam, by and by : but 1 am anxious fully to 
convince you that the child I am about to pre- 
sent to you is indeed no impostor. I presume 
every circumstance of that memorable birthday 
faithfully registered in your mind ?" 

" Yes ; indeed I remember them too well." 

" In descending the stairs from your dress- 
ing-room, you made a false step, in conse- 
quence of which a string of pearls round 
your neck was broken ; and this boy declares 
that he tied the beads with his own hands." 

" M other ! mother !" dried the lovely girl, 
who had hitherto stood in silent astonishment, 
gazing on Mr. Osborne, " it was Manuel who 
tied the string, and I gathered the beads. 
Eulalia will remember it, for she was follow- 
ing you down stairs." 

" I remember — I remember all," gasped 
the trembling mother ; it is my child — my own 
first-born child, of whom you speak. May 
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« 

God 80 deal mih you and yours as you have 
dealt with him ! But where — where is he ?" 

As Donna Seraphina spoke she rose, as if to 
fly to her long-lost son ; but tosr trembling 
limbs refused to sustain her ; and her wild 
glances conveyed almost the idea that she was 
seized with sudden madness. At this moment, 
however, the violence of her emotions were 
arrested, and happily transferred to her hus- 
band, who burst into a passion of tears, and 
sobbed aloud. 

Such an uncontrollable transport, in a per- 
son of his description, was an event that had 
the effect of alarming all around him i for al. 
though a man of the deepest feeling, it was so 
controlled by reason and religion, that any 
ebullition of passion seemed foreign to his 
nature. At this awful and ecstatic moment, 
however, his joy and gratitude to Heaven 
agitated him iti the same manner as some per. 
sons feel the effects of sudden misfortune. He 
had listened with intense expectation and 
doubt; he had perceived, from the manners 
of the speaker, that he at least believed Ma- 
uel in a state of safety ; but it was not till the 
affair of the necklace was motioned, that he 
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durst allow his trembling heart to admit the foil 
tide of joy that overwhelmed it. 

Mr. Osborne having (with even female ten. 
derness) taken off his neckcloth, suffered his 
feelings to take their natural vent, happy to 
see that in her momentary alarm for her be- 
loved husband, Donna Seraphina's agitation 
on her son's account was suspended. When 
some degree of composure was restored, he 
told them, that if they could now bear the sight 
of his impostor, he would bring him in and 
submit him to their inspection ; but he added 
— '* I must beg you, on his part, to remember, 
that although, from long habit, he has attained 
much self-command, and may not, in the first 
instance, exhibit that intense affection or ex- 
travagant joy which would be natural in most 
children, he is yet a boy of acute feeling, and 
even now in too delicate a state to have it se- 
verely exercised." 

With those words Mr. Osborne quitted the 
apartment, and went out to the place where 
he had left his son and Manuel ; but, to his 
great astohishment, found only the former. 

" Where is Manuel gone to ?" said he, in 
alarm. 
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** Ob, papa, half an hour since a woman 
came into the house, having the air of a per- 
son who belonged to it. On seeing us she 
gave such a loud scream, (I wonder you did 
Hot hear it,) and flung her arms round Manuel, 
as if she would have hugged him to death. 
Then there came several servants, some of 
whom remembered him perfectly well ; and 
they all joined to carry him away somewhere, 
and lock him up ; for they said if his mother 
saw him, she would die upon the spot." 

" His father, however, in my opinion, would 
have been the more likely to do it," said Mr. 
Osborne ; ** but I now trust both are prepared 
to see him ; so we will folio w, and make in- 
quiries." 

It was found that all the family were as. 
sembled in the most distant room, where Eu- 
lalia and Juan, who, with the unfortunate 
Diego, had formed their European attendants, 
were descanting to the rest on all that had 
passed in their minds on the subject of Manu- 
el's captivity, declaring in the same moment, 
^' that he was so grown, and so altered, no- 
body could believe he was their own dear 
Signer Manuel, and that they could have 
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owned him amongst ton thousand." One mo- 
ment they bemoaned over him, as the most 
injured and ill-used of all the human race ; 
and the next protested " that be looked quite 
charmingly ; and that after all which could be 
■aid, the Indians were very respectable peo- 
pie, and had behaved exceedingly well to him." 

Mr. Osborne broke up this coterie^ by enter* 
iog, and desiring Manuel to accompany him 
to his parents and sister ; for he was not con- 
scious that the latter had followed him, and 
was at this time slyly, but fondly gazing on 
her brother. He found Manuel standing si- 
lently and abstractedly in the midst of the 
party, looking pale and forlorn, and by no 
means wearing the joyous face of one return- 
ed from long travel and many hardships to his 
father's mansion. 

'< Come, come, my good fellow, your parents 
are impatient to receive you." 

At this moment Manuel darted through the 
crowd, and throwing himself on Mr. Osborne's 
bosom, he cried long and bitterly. 

"Why, how is this?" said his kind bene- 
factor : " surely these are tears of joy ; yet 
they seem like those of sorrow*" 
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" Oh, sir !" said the poor boy, at length 
raising his head, *< you have been so long — so 
very long, in pursuading my parents to receive 
me, that never since the day when I was taken 
from them, did I suffer so much as I have done 
in the last hour. I am sure that Tustanuggi 
and Moscogi would receive me more speedily 
than they have done. Perhaps they think me 
that thing some of the people of Nachitoches 
called me ?" 

Mr. Osborne hastened to assure him it was 
rather on account of his own fears that they 
would be injured by their overwhelming joy, 
than any doubt on the part of his parents 
which had occasioned the delay ; and when 
be assured him that even his father was 
weeping with delight, the boy exclaimed with 
transport — " Ah ! then I am sure he loves me 
yet, for he is as little likely to weep as a red 
warrior." 

To poor Mr. Osborne it was a mortification 
to usher hie protege into the presence of his 
parents with red eyes and disordered hair ; 
but the recognition of the servants had effec- 
tually paved the way for that of the parents. 
Indeed, the likeness of the father in Manuel's 
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persoa was only rendered the more striking, 
from the recent agitation both had exper^ 
enced ; and not a shadow could exist in tb^^ 
minds of any person who beheld them, on tK?^ 
subject of the stolen boy's identity. 

How the mother gazed upon him, pressed 
him to her bosom, traced every lineament 
of features — ^how with streaming eyes she 
thanked God for this unexpected and inesti- 
mable gift, every one will imagine. They will 
conceive what was the delight of the father^ 
when he found that even in the wilderness, 
his son had retained a lively sense of ajBTection 
to him, a degree of observance of the rites of 
his religion, and a deep feeling of humanity. 
Nor can any one doubt the unbounded grati. 
tude they experienced towards that kind friend 
whose hand had been held out '' to save him 
when he was ready to perish. " No ! oflen would 
Donna Seraphina turn to Mr. Osborne and 
declare, "that never man had shown suchsym- 
pathy in another's feelings as he had done» and 
that but for him, she never could have sustain- 
ed the joy with which her spirit was loaded.** 
As all parties by degrees became more com- 
posed, Mr. Osborne begged to know, " if the 
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)wing day, which he understood was eon- 
rated to mourning in the family, had any 
g to do with Manuel's return." 
Every thing," said Don Manuel, " for this 
is birthday — he is now twelve years old ; 
to-morrow, the day on which he was torn 
1 us three years ago. We will now hold 
3 a day of solemn thanks and rejoicing; 
poor shall be comforted — ^the hungry fed." 
[anuel turned his eyes full upon Henry, 
> was a fair handsome boy of pleasant coun- 
ince, but who had not hitherto obtained due 
ntion. ^^ My dear child, I read your wishes 
e assured I can fully estimate our bound- 
obligations [to Mr. Osborne, and your 
ndship for his son — <these are matters for a 
re consideration ; but if there is any kind 
resent you wish either to receive, or to 
i, on this eventful day, speak your wishes 
ley are not likely to be refused." 
[anuel looked for some time very thought, 
and then said — *< I wish you, father, to 
I for Antonio, and let him be taken very 
i care of ; indeed, I shall be very glad to 
nd to him myself — he was my friend wl^en 
.d none beside in the wide, wide world." 
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^'Be he who he muy, he shall share m3r 
house and my table, whilst I have one." 

'< It is my horse, father, that I mean ; not 
indeed that he is mine, bat I was forced to 
take him." 

'^ Be assured he will be no small favourite 
here — is there any thing ^Ise in your mind ?" 

" Yes, when Mr. Osborne returns, I wish 
to send blankets, a gun and powder to Tusta- 
nuggi, and several usefirl things to Moscogi, 
and little Scrogonori. I think I shall be much 
happier when I have sent these things, not 
merely as payment for the horse, but because 
it will show that I can forgive what is past, 
and remember them all with good will ; and 
I Vill also send Uswega a knife, in token that 
I have forgiven him also, though he is an un- 
feeling boy." 

How many questions arose as to the re- 
spective merits of these parties — ^how many 
tears were shed over circumstances on which 
Manuel slightly touched-^we must leave to 
the imagination of our readers. It is certain, 
however, that Mr. Osborne's description of the 
state in which he found Manuel, though much 
softened, was the most affecting of afty thing 
that was offered to his hearers. 
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Happy was Don Manuel to find that it was 
in his power, as a man of large property and 
connexion, greatly to assist this gentleman in 
his commercial views, and render his voyage 
as prosperous as it was considerate and bene- 
volent. To his son Henry he ofiTered a home 
in his house, that he might finish his educa- 
tion under the eye of a clever tutor, whom he 
procured for Manuel— an arrangement equally 
delightful to the son, and satisfactory to the 
father; and it was unquestionably of the great.^ 
est utility to Manuel, whose studies were ren- 
dered more agreeable by so dear a companion. 

It is now between eight and nine years 
since Manuel entered Nachitoches, in the de- 
plorable condition we have related, and there^ 
fore he is by this time a young man of two or 
three and twenty ; and we sincerely hope is 
now by his good conduct rewarding his parents 
for their care and anxiety, and proving that 
the life so wonderfully preserved, was spared 
to good purpose. We shall only observe fur- 
ther, that when Mr. Osborne took leave of 
Don Manuel's family on his return to Nachl- 
toches, he was loaded with marks of the grati. 
tude he had so justly excited, and was the 
bearer of a present to Tustf^nuggi, which he 
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sent up tbe Red River the following seaaoD. 
It consisted of every thing which could con- 
tribute to the comfort of an Indian wigwam, 
more especially in those articles calculated for 
female use ; for so thankful was Donna Sera- 
phina to the people who had caused her so 
much misery, because they had not rendered it 
more complete by destroying her son, that she 
thought she could not reward them sufficiently. 
Happily her health returned with her peace of 
mind ; and being a woman of highly cultivated 
mind, she applied herself diligently to assisting 
her son's education ; and left no means untried 
to strengthen the principles, enlighten the un- 
derstanding, and confirm the affecUons of her 
long-lost, stolen boy. 
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